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CHAPTER I. 

I PROMESSI SPOSI. 



From that day Agatha resigned herself to 
her fate. Not with any assumption of a 
cheerfulness she was so far from feeling ; not 
with any pretence of a growing affection for 
the man she had accepted to be her husband : 
but with a sort of quiet listlessness as far 
removed from the ordinary tone of her mind 
and manner as it was well possible to con- 
.VOL. III. B 
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ceive. Even the uncouscious, unintentional, 
coquetry of her demeanour was gone; the 
exquisite taste and fancy habitually dis- 
played in her dress, were no longer exer- 
cised, and had she possessed a less careful 
attendant than Clemence, it would even have 
shown symptoms of the neglect with which 
Agatha herself regarded it. 

In nothing was there shown any attempt 
to "make the best" of things, or, in resign- 
ing the past, any intention of reconciling 
herself to the present, of striking out for 
herself anything active, or earnest, or hope- 
ful, in the future. 

Her idea in marrying Lord Amesbury was 
that of two evils she was choosing the lesser. 
It was easier, smoother, less intolerable, to 
accept the position such a marriage would 
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give her, than to return to the hated slavery 
and struggle of her home life. 

For, much as Agatha disliked her intended 
husband, she had not that delicacy that 
makes some women shrink from the union 
with a man they cannot love as from a pro- 
fanation, compared with which, all else is en- 
durable. 

She had never loved any man but Robert ; 
but not only had she felt preferences, ca- 
prices for others, but, before knowing him, 
she had seen many men to whom she would 
willingly have allied herself, without even so 
much regard for them. She hardly con- 
ceived that an unloved husband could be 
much worse than an unloved , companion in 
any other close relation ; and to her the 
having loved one man was not an insuperable 

B 2 
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barrier between her and all other men. Nay, 
there is little doubt that if she could then — 
having lost ai;id resigned Robert for ever — 
have been brought into contact with M. 
d'Hautemare, she would, without scruple, 
have broken her engagement with Lord 
Amesbury, in his favour. 

At times she thought of this herself. 

** If," she said, " I could have foreseen the 
course of events, I might have provided for 
myself better than I have done. If I could 
have known that Robert and I were really 
to have been divided, I might have accepted 
the necessity instead of having it forced on 
me, and have fallen upon a fate which, com- 
pared to this, would have been happiness; 
into the hands of a man with head and heart 
;^-a gentleman — who loved me as a woman. 
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a companion^ a helpmate, not as a possession 
to be purchased by money, caught by the 
bait of a coronet, and then kept, like any 
other article of property by right of such pur- 
chase or capture, without any such reference 
to the feelings with which the thing pos- 
sessed regarded its owner or its position. 

" But I do well to blame him ! At least 
he loves me after his own coarse, common 
£ashion, and he marries me for myself alone, 
hoping to gain nothing besides; while I, 
hating him, loving another, regretting a 
third, as less of a pis-aUer than he, knowing 
exactly the terms he offers, deeming it worth 
my while to accept them — I proclaim my- 
self as the victim, worthy of all regard, and 
pity, and sympathy, and point him out as 
the object of scorn and detestation ! What 
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a pleasant thing is introspection and honest 
self-examination! what an exalted opinion 
it gives one of human nature ! what confi- 
dence it begets in oneself and others! 
Truly * man delights not me ; no, nor woman 
neither!*'' 

In this frame of mind, Agatha awaited 
the day appointed for her marriage, the 
tenth of November. 

Having now, however, abandoned herself 
without reserve to the prospect of becoming 
the wife of Lord Amesbury, her manner 
to him in a certain degree altered. She 
ceased to be aggressive, contradictory, ca- 
pricious ; she became simply indifferent. If 
he proposed anything, she commonly ac« 
cepted the proposal without dispute, as 
without interest; if he ventured to make 
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any request of 'her she generally accorded 
it, provided it gave her no trouble, or re- 
quired no effort ; she received his attentions, 
which, however, he did not venture to make 
too demonstrative, with calm toleration, 
only now and then indulging in some quiet 
little sarcasm, on the ways of wooers of ripe 
years. But this was only done in a touch- 
and-go manner, like her compliments of 
former days, and not as if with intention, 
so that by the time the dark flush, that on 
such occasions would rush to her betrothed's 
cheek, had faded, he half doubted if it really 
had had any cause to rise. 

One thing he never could obtain from her, 
which was to call him by any other name 
than his title. She never, in so many words, 
refused to address him otherwise than as 
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Lord Amesbury, but she always evaded 
changing the habit in a. way, if possible, 
more mortifying than a decided refusal. 

" Oh, I always forget !" or, " I can't help 
it !" or, " What am I to call you ? ' Ames- 
bury,' tout court, sounds unfeminine — like 
one man talking to another— and * John 'is 
always associated in my mind with a foot- 
man." 

Such were the carelessly wounding replies 
ever on her lip, in reply to her lover's re- 
monstrances. So, finally, he gave up the' 
point, after one or two wholly futile attempts 
to pique her by calling her Miss Blake : he 
might have addressed her by any name in 
the world, provided it were not too tender 
or too familiar, without moving her to notice 
it. 
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Lord Amesbury had very much wished 
to have the marriage celebrated at Bury- 
meade, and to have made^ on this occa'* 
sion, one attempt — it would be the first, 
and it might be the last — to gain a portion 
of the popularity he could not but be con- 
scious was very much wanting towards him 
there. He desired to make a splendid affair 
of it, to invite all the invitable neighbours, 
to do the good landlord with unlimited beef 
and beer, buns and tea, and to induce his 
beautiful bride to exert the witchery she 
knew how to make so irresistible, on young 
and old, rich and poor. 

But this plan Agatha steadily resisted. 
The idea of parading her infidelity to Robert 
within sight of Robert's father and family; 
of. unnecessarily desecrating the scenes of 

b5 
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her early and only love by these vulgar 
triumphs, was more than she could endure ; 
and even at the risk of a quarrel (which, 
however, she was now desirous to avoid), 
she refused to consent to any such arrange- 
ment, and insisted that the marriage should 
take place quietly in London. 

Lord Amesbury had nothing for it but to 
yield to her wishes with the best grace he 
could assume. 

" By and by," he said to himself, " when 
I am quite secure of her, things shall go 
differently. At present, I must appear to 
submit, lest, in a fit of anger or caprice, she 
should yet slip through my fingers ; but once 
my own, we shall see whether a woman's 
will or mine is the stronger." 

So, with the high contracting parties an 
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these dispositions, the tenth of November 
came round. 

Of course it was a miserable day, a genuine 
London November day, with a raw fog that 
required lights to be used till noon. 

The bride's dark eyes shone with a feverish, 
ominous brightness through the gloom, and 
to the deadly paleness that at first marked 
her complexion, succeeded a hectic patch of 
colour high up on each cheek. She was 
perfectly self-possessed, but dry and cassante 
in her tone and manner, and made sarcastic 
compliments to her bridesmaids, of whom 
there were but two, and hoped they would 
soon follow her bright example, with a bitter 
little smile not gratifying to witness. 

Altogether, few drearier ceremonies could 
have occurred in wide London that day, and 
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intense was the relief experienced by all 
concerned when it was over — the bride 
excepted. 

" Thank Heaven!" exclaimed Mrs. Blake, 
throwing herself on the sofa when the door 
closed on the last guest, ^^ thank Heaven 
thafs well over ! I never felt sure she would 
not play some mad prank and upset every- 
thing till the knot was fairly tied. Now 
we're safe at last — and rid of her ! Truly 



' Our Polly is a sad slut, and heeds not what weVe taught 

her, 
I wonder any man alive could ever rear a daughter ! ' 



I give her husband joy of her." 

" He doesn't look as if he would take 
much nonsense at her hands," Vincent said, 
without putting down the " Morning Post," 
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and twisting his meagre monstache; *^ I 
suspect my sweet sister has found her match, 
and that tragedy-queen airs will find no 
dibit in that quarter. Pity that with her 
beauty and her natural talents for captiva- 
tion she should be such an irreclaimable fool! 
If this man hadn't turned up in the nick 
of time, and hung on like the bull'^dog he is, 
refusing to be called, or kicked, or shaken 
off, ten to one but she'd have contrived to 
marry her Strephon, sooner or later, or 
ended in single blessedness on fifty pounds 
a year. I say, governor, you saw Corydon, 
what was he like?" 

Mr. Blake took snuff deliberately before 
replying. 

^^ An uncommonly handsome young fellow, 
I can tell you ; you'd have taken him for a 
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gentleman anywhere. Oh! I'd no fault to 
find with her taste. If she'd made a little 
flirtation of it, to pass away the time in the 
country, I shouldn't have had a word to say 
against it; and, indeed, it was the firm 
impression that it could be nothing more than 
that which induced me to ignore the thing 
when I first heard of it. Was it possible 
for anyone to imagine that she'd have taken 
such an affair au serieux? I shall never 
forget the scene when I came in on them 
in the dining-room here — it was impayahh ! 
I believe that devil, Clemence, was in the 
very heart and thick of the thing from the 
commencement, and that matters would never 
have got to the point they did without her 
intervention. I'd advise my beloved son-in- 
law to get quit of her as soon as he can. 
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I had, at one time, a faint notion of getting 
your mother to give him a hint to beware of 
her; but I thought it might look fishy, and, 
after all, it's his own affair. Thank Heaven 
we've washed our hands of all responsibility 
concerning her! Give me the other shecrt 
of the * Post ; ' I want to look at the leading 
article about the diplomatic salaries." 

Such were the regrets and benedictions 
that Agatha Viscountess Amesbury left 
behind her in the paternal mansion she 
quitted, as she firmly resolved, for ever. 

To his dying day, Vincent never revealed 
the fact that on the evening preceding the 
wedding, Clemence, going to and fro, en- 
gaged in her packing, and as busy as a bee, 
found means to waylay him in one of the 
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upstairs rooms, and advancing with a demure 
air, hoped 

** Que Monsieur Vincent ne lui gardait 
pas rancune da petit tour qu'elle lui avait 
joue a propos de la lettre. C'etait bien 
malgrd elle qu'elle Tavait trompe, mais 
monsieur comprenait bien que par devoue- 
ment pour sa mattresse il lui etait impossible 
d'agir autrement." 

It had been arranged that the 'hew- 
married couple should winter in Italy, visit- 
ing Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, and, 
returning by the shores of the Adriatic, 
be in London again for the commencement 
of the season. 

Anything to escape from herself and from 
a settling down into domestic life with her 
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husband was welcome to Agatha, and by this 
means she would avoid returning to Bury- 
meade for the best part of a year. 
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CHAPTER n, 

THE CROSS TRAILED AND THE CROSS CARRIED. 

Vert slow, and attended with more than one 
discouraging relapse, had been Ivy's recovery, 
and it was quite the end of August before, 
leaning all her weight on her husband's arm, 
she could move about the garden for a few 
minutes at a time, or be drawn any distance 
in a garden-chair. 

" Madame avait grand courage ! " the 
doctor, who attended her, pronounced with 
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much admiration: had she not been possessed 
of this quality in so eminent a degree, he 
confessed to her husband, her chances of 
life had, more than once, been poor. But 
the happy mingling of spirit and docility 
in her character had here, as usual, stood 
her in good stead, knd it was always she who, 
while quite conscious of the dangers of her 
position, revived the courage of her husband 
and Horatia. 

" What would I not give for your tem- 
perament!" the latter would say, when she 
had come to Ivy's sofa to have a fit of the 
dolefuls dispelled, and that the pale little 
invalid had entirely succeeded in dispersing 
them. " It's worth everything in the world 
beside!" 
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'* Come, rather a sweeping assertion, that ! 
Do you suppose that if some domestic cala- 
mity happened to any one I loved — ^your 
father, baby, you, any of my people at home 
— that ^ my temperament,' as you are pleased 
to call it, would stand in lieu of all, and 
that I should fold my hands and say * God 
is great and Mahomet is his prophet,' and 
go on making my baby-clothes? Besides, 
it is by no means so much an affair of 
temperament as you imagine. Naturally I 
am of a very anxious turn of mind, and 
giyen to trouble myself about things that 
concern me and mine. But I soon found 
that taking unnecessary thought for the 
morrow, so far from adyancing me, made me 
less able to bear any trial the morrow might 
bring, and prevented my appreciating the 
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blessings and enjoyments of the day. So I 
gave up fretting as a bad concern." 

" I wish / could ! And yet I don't know 
that it's so much fretting over the future, 
as feeling the annoyances of the present. 
It is so wretched to be poor, to be cramped 
and straitened at every turn by poverty, to 
be shut out of so many of the enjoyments 
and pleasures of life, that one thought one 
was bom to and possessed for so many years! 
Ah, you may preach. Ivy, but * there's the 
rub!'" 

" One question, Horatia — first disclaiming 
any attempt at preaching. Were you — ^your 
hand on your heart— really and , positively 
happier at Burymeade, especially when I 
first knew you, than you are now? and yet, 
certainly, you were not troubled with poverty 
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or any of its attendant evils then! Dear 
child! if yon knew how little external cir- 
cumstances — ^I mean particularly of a merely 
material kind, not those that touch our 
hearts and our affections — ^have to do with 
our happiness ! Do you think your uncle 
seems very happy under his new-found 
prosperity? Do you think I was unhappy 
in my narrow little home, obliged to con- 
sider the expenditure of every shilling that 
went out of it ? 

" True, I am willing to admit that having 
been for the best part of one's life used to 
wealth and to all that wealth can give, its 
absence is harder to hear. Still, all due 
allowance made for that, you are yet young 
enough, and have sufficient blessings left, 
and probably enough of life before you to 
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make a better straggle than I fear you try 
to do. The blue devils are not, in them- 
selvesy half such formidable demons as we 
imagine them ; it is only because we are apt 
to succumb so readily, that they acquire such 
power." 

Horatia sighed and was silent. 

" It's all very well to talk," she thought ; 
" if I were like Ivy, and had a husband I 
loved, and a child, and all the pleasant duties 
of attending to them, I too might be happy 
and contented. But I have no one who cares 
for me first; I have no real, necessary duties 
to perform, I am not requisite to any one, 
I've no one to think for and work for espe- 
cially but myself, and I can't sit down and 
give myself occupation for occupation's sake. 
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and not for anybody's benefit, and not for 
any valnable result." 

And so Horatia, always imagining that if 
she had only a "mission" or a "sphere," she 
could be perfectly happy, and altogether a 
noble specimen of womankind, went on wast- 
ing her youth and her time in idle repinings, 
infinitely miserable to herself, infinitely afflict- 
ing to her father, and infinitely trying to lyy, 
who now began to despair of ever seeing her 
rise from that discontented, characterless 
feebleness of disposition which had been her 
bane through life. 

With her husband. Ivy had anxieties of a 
yet deeper kind to bear. No complaint ever 
passed his lips, no cloud was willingly per- 
mitted to settle on his brow; he strove to 
find occupation and interest in his new mode 
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of life, and tried, before her and his daughter, 
to speak cheerfully and hopefully. But Ivy 
knew him too well, by her love's instinct and 
her mind's study, to be deceived. What might 
have been comparatively easy at Horatia's 
time of life, was almost impossible at his, 
entirely so with one, of his character. 

Besides, on him weighed the anxieties of 
his position as the sole earthly support and 
head of his family. He had so little confi- 
dence in any aid that his brother might 
choose to afford it in the event of his death, 
that he foresaw but too plainly the struggle 
that awaited it, and especially this new-born 
son, whom he once thought destined to so 
different a fortune. It was not either pos* 
sible for a man past forty to be suddenly 
transplanted from the country, position, 

VOL. III. c 
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habits, environments, and occupations familiar 
to him from his earliest recollections, into an 
utterly different and infinitely narrower 
sphere, without a constant and most oppres- 
sive sense of the change. 

So, day by day, he aged and grew graver 
and more silent, and Ivy felt that, humanly 
speaking, she must make herself more and 
more the arch that was to support the build- 
ing, to find strength, and hope, and energy, 
and courage for all the household. 

And though at times the effort was almost 
beyond her power, and that its incomplete 
result wrung from her in secret many bitter 
tears, still she never gave it up; and by 
degrees the very habit of appearing cheerful, 
to a certain degree, aided her to be so ; the 
constant practice of putting things in the 
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most favourable point of view before her 
hasband and stepdaaghter, accustomed her to 
regard them in the same light herself. 

As the expression of a singer's voice is 
immensely regulated by the expression of the 
face, such expression calling into play the 
muscles that act on the emission of the 
corresponding sounds, so it is almost impos- 
sible to wear habitually a cheerful coun- 
tenance, even though it be at first assumed, 
and to make a practice of putting the brighter 
side of things uppermost, though it be 
intended only to let that aspect be seen by 
those to whom we have an object in present- 
ing it, without having our own faces and our 
own minds influenced by the custom. 

Happily, as the autumn, often the finest 
and most agreeable season in France, ap- 

C 2 
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preached, Ivy's health gradually though 
slowly, showed symptoms of real improve- 
ment, and the cessation of the excessive heats 
of summer was marked by a weekly increase 
of strength. By the end of September she 
was able, with intervals of rest, to resume 
nearly her habitual mode of life ; and the 
entering upon it was so real a source of 
rejoicing and relief to herself and to the 
whole household, that for a time a gleam of 
contentment was restored to it. 

Proud and happy as a child that has, after 
much labour and many difficulties, acquired 
some new accomplishment with sufficient 
proficiency to make practical use thereof, Ivy 
moved about the house, the garden, the 
courtyard ; occupied with her housekeeping, 
superintending the autumn planting, sowing, 
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and gathering in of fruits and vegetables for 
winter ; attending to the dairy of her pretty 
little Breton cows, her poultry and her 
pigeons, and trying to impart some of her 
own knowledge of and interest in such 
matters to Horatia, who, however, after one 
or two faint and futile attempts to follow her 
lead, gave up the thing in despair. 

" Gathering fruit and flowers is all very 
well," she would say, " but sowing, and trans- 
planting, and bothering oneself about times, 
and seasons, and soil, and manure, and 
aspect, and watering, and all that sort of 
thing, is an awful bore. Then as to those 
cows, I'm half afraid of them ; when I come 
near them they lash their tails and toss their 
heads in a way I don't like at all ; and when 
Jeanne tells me they give so much milk, and 
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so much cream, and there comes so much 
butter from it, / don't know whether that's 
much or little, and I say * oui,' and * vrai- 
ment,' and * est-il-possible !' feeling all the 
time, like Dora, that * I'm a little goose, and 
she knows it.' Fowls, I think, are stupid 
things ; I don't see any interest in them, and 
I never know one kind from another, except 
Cochin Chinas and bantams, which I can only 
distinguish, the first on account of their 
hideousness, the second because they and 
their eggs are too small to be eaten, and 
because they are always fighting. If I had a 
nice pony I could make a pet of that, and it 
would be charming to ride through the 
lanes." 

On this hint Ivy spake, and Mr. Temple 
acted. A really pretty, well-bred, well- 
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shaped little cob was found with considerable 
difficulty, and purchased at a cost heavy for 
their means, and for a week Horatia wai? 
delighted with her new possession. Then 
she found it so dull riding alone, or with 
papa having to walk beside her, and the lanes 
were so horribly kept, one could hardly get 
beyond a foot's pace, and the pony hadn't 
been taught to canter with the right leg, and 
she was afraid to go near it in the stable, for 
it pat back its ears as if it was going to bite 
her ; and, in short, the pony, like everything 
else, was a failure. 

Ivy, however, profited by it, and many 
long, pleasant, sauntering rides she took in 
the despised lanes, her husband's hand on the 
pony's neck, enjoying at intervals a short, 
brisk, breezy canter on bits of down and 
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common, and returning to Philip's side with 
gleaming eyes, pink cheeks, and words of joy 
and thankfulness on her lips. The pony 
soon knew her step at the stable-door and 
her finger on the latch, and neighed to her, 
and touched her cheek and her hand with its 
soft, sensitive lips, and took sugar from 
between her's, without a thought of making 
use of its teeth for any but their legitimate 
employment. 

In October came the chesnut gathering, 
always a picturesque sight. Under the beau- 
tiful and generally nobly-grown and ancient 
trees, spreads a carpet of lush grass, mosses, 
and wood flowers, on which is thrown an 
amber light of unequalled warmth and 
splendour, by the sunbeams shining throtigh 
the now uniformly golden-tinted leaves. 
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which, as the autumn wind passes through 
them flutter down by ones, and twos, and 
threes reluctantly; while, with heavy, re- 
bounding fall the bursting chesnuts drop, 
scattering the righ, bronze nuts from their 
prickly, creamy-lined husks. 

Then come peasants, chiefly women and 
children, passing in and out among the gray 
trunks, raking the nuts together in heaps, 
and collecting them into sacks ; the younger 
gatherers singing, chatting, and laughing 
the while ; the elder ones grave and silent, 
carefully calculating the probable yield and 
profit of the crop with the intense frugality 
and shrewd intelligence, where money is 
concerned, that distinguishes the French 
peasant as much as it does the Scotch. 

With rare pains and attention are the 

C 5 
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larger and more valuable kinds of chesnuts, 
the marronSj the blondes^ and the crosnihresj 
which, differing from each other so faintly, 
by slight peculiarities of form and colour, as 
to baffle distinction by an inexperienced eye, 
are yet, at a glance named by the gatherers, 
Hcparated from the smaller sorts, the monnSs 
and ohdtaigneSf and laid in piles to be carried 
away. 

Passing to and fro among the rakers and 
pickers, or resting on her camp-stool, Ivy 
entei*ed with real enjoyment into the scene 
before her; the glow of colour, the strong 
majesty of the gray rugged trunks, the inter- 
lacing branches, with here aud there a daily 
widening patch of blue between them; the 
dancing leaves, the moving figures, the inqui- 
sitive red*breasts, flitting to and fro ques- 
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tioningly, all formed a picture so genial, so 
harmonious, so new to her, that it seemed as 
though it could never pall on her. 

The first day Horatia accompanied her to 
the chdtaigneraie ; but she found that the 
grass was damp, that the chesnut husks 
pricked her feet — as well they might, seeing 
she wore a pair of boots only fit for the Paris 
pavement on a dry day — that the children 
were dirty and stupid, and the whole affair, 
like everything else, was a " dead bore." , 
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CHAPTER III. 

HORATIA REVIVES. 

With this gleam of sunshine, within and 
without, the last semblance of lingering 
summer died away, and early in November 
came cold, stormy, winter weather, which 
the house the Temples inhabited was ill 
calculated to keep out. 

And now, harder than ever, on Ivy came 
the task of finding cheerfulness and courage 
for the little circle. To Philip Temple the 
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want of his library, the resource that in 
former days was all-sufficient to him for 
occupation and entertainment, was a loss that 
nothing could supply. True, he had many 
books ; but it was both difficult and expen- 
sive to obtain fresh ones, and even those he 
had, or could procure, often suggested the 
want of others to compare or refer to, or to 
complete the train of thought or of informa- 
tion to which they gave rise. They had no 
neighbours whose society could be in the 
least congenial to him, or who could, in any 
way, aid him to supply this irreparable want; 
and not being one of those men of active 
and energetic habits and turn of mind who 
can make new employments for themselves, 
when deprived of those they have been 
accustomed to, his prospects for the winter — 
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a prey to enforced inaction, and the unwhole- 
some and morbid frame of mind it never fails 
to induce, a state so little calculated to 
enable him to support the real anxieties and 
sufferings of his position — became seriously 
painful to contemplate. 

As to Horatia, her time was spent in 
alternations of listless depression from which 
nothing could rouse her, and fits of peevish 
irritation which rendered her, for the time 
being, almost 'unapproachable; and there 
were days when Ivy was really at her wit's 
end to preserve even a semblance of the 
equanimity of which she found it impossible 
any longer to maintain the slightest reality. 

At last, one dreary, pelting day, when Ivy, 
with her baby asleep on her lap, was working 
on her low chair by the fire, and Horatia 
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seated opposite to her, croncbing close to the 
fender, her elbows on her knees, was pretend- 
ing to read, to avoid the necessity of 
attempting to keep np a conversation, the 
servant entered with an English letter for 
Ivy. Horatia looked up sharply, but seeing 
there was nothing for her, returned to her 
former position with an increase of gloom on 
her countenance, and in her heart a feeling 
of something like anger, as well as envy, 
against Ivy, 

" She needn't be so mysterious," grumbled 
Horatia, internally, " reading it to herself 
and never even saying who it's from. I 
suppose some gossip from her family, or old 
Chaplin, or somebody." 

Without vouchsafing any information on 
the subject of the mysterious epistle, Ivy, 
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carefully lifting the sleeping child, and fold- 
ing it in its flannel, rose and left the room. 
She went to the little apartment which her 
husband had fitted up into an apology for a 
library, and where he usually sat, and laid 
the letter before him. 

" I want you to help me out of a little 
perplexity," she said, placing herself beside 
him, and leaning on his shoulder ; ^^ read 
the letter first, and then I'll tell you what 
it is." 

" Eobert proposes to come and pay us a 
visit:" Mr. Temple said, when he had read 
the first page, "but we shall be only too 
glad to have him. What's your perplexity, 
little woman ? I can't see." 

" Did it never strike you, in former days, 
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that Horatia had a fancy, a preference^ for 
Robert?" 

" Never ! I never perceived it ; but if you 
did, I've no doubt it was so. Did she ever 
confess as much to you ?" 

" No, never ; and I did not^ to say the 
truth, think very seriously of it. But I 
should fear much that Robert's coming, in 
her present state of mind, when she is ready 
to fly to anything for change and excitement, 
might prove dangerous." 

Mr. Temple paused to reflect. Though 
not a man of action, he had a clear, ready 
judgment ; nobody could give better counsel 
when called on to decide in any matter of 
interest or importance. 

" I hardly think so. At any rate nothing 
can well be worse or more unsatisfactory 
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than her present condition, and for desperate 
cases one must, at times, venture on despe- 
rate remedies. Besides, she must take her 
chance, and run the risks most women's posi- 
sitions subject them to. And you, my 
darling, I cannot and will not have your rare 
pleasures and enjoyments sacrificed for any 
consideration. So write to Robert by this 
evening's post, or I will, if you like, and tell 
him to come as soon and for as long as he 
possibly can. I suppose he's dreadfully cut 
up about Agatha's marriage, and wants to 
get away from all the associations with her 
and with it, as much as anything else, poor 
boy. Did Horatia know of that love affair ?" 

" Yes." 

" So much the better ; it will be some sort 
of safeguard. And don't you think it would 
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be a good thing to ask him to bring Hopie ? 
the change, and above all, your influence, 
would be likely to do her more good than 
anything." 

"Oh! I should like it very much!" and 
her face lighted up; " so like you, dearest of 
Philips, to propose it. You are always such 
a darling about my people." 
^ " Your people ! and pray are they not my 
people, too ? — no monopoly — since we twain 
are one flesh haven't I also a right to your 
belongings? Scant comfort my own have 
given me, for the most part !" and a quickly 
suppressed sigh chased the smile from his 
face. 

"Now," he added, "as you do every- 
body's business in the house, and as I do 
nobody's, and haven't any of my own to do, 
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Fll write to Robert and your father about 
this, and, if you like, you can add a post- 
script." 

This was a great happiness to Ivy. Inde- 
pendent of her delight at the prospect of 
seeing her brother and sister, certain hints 
which had reached her from home made her 
particularly desirous to have Hopie under her 
own eye. But of this more anon. 

Horatia's sulks in some degree yielded 
before the bright face that returned to the 
drawing-room, but she still felt it consistent 
with her dignity to assume an air of indif- 
ference for the present; so she let Ivy resume 
her seat, and replace baby (which had slept 
through all its transits) on her knees, before 
she put down her book, and said. 
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" You look very bright ; is it permitted to 
ask the cause ?" 

" Oh !" Ivy said, somewhat mischievously, 
for she was the least in the world disposed to 
resent a whole morning of unprovoked moodi- 
ness ; ** you have condescended to look up 
and see ray face at last ! What will you give 
for my news ?" v 

"Oh! nonsense," Horatia said, her curi- 
osity breaking through her ill-humour ; " if 
it's worth anything, let's have it at once." 

" It's worth a great deal to me, but I don't 
know if it be to you. I expect visitors." 

" Who ? — ^your father and sisters ?" 

"Not exactly; Robert, and perhaps Hopie." 
Ivy kept her eye steadily on Horatia's face 
as she mentioned her brother's name; she 
thought slie detected a faint increase of 
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colour, but Horatia's frank, expression of her 
pleasure in the event a good deal reassured 
her. 

However, she went on. 

"Poor fellow, I'm afraid hell be wofuUy 
out of spirits, though; he must have felt 
Agatha's marriage terribly, and I can't but 
think the restless desire for change of scene 
and associations almost always felt by per- 
sons in. afBiction, has in some degree been at 
the bottom of this proposed visit. I'm very 
glad, however, that the desire should have 
taken so wholesome a turn, and that he has 
chosen to come to us, instead of wandering 
off in some solitary fashion by himself. But 
it will be a very long time, I fear, before he 
gets over this:*' 
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" Fancy any woman that could have mar- 
ried Robert marrying uncle John !" 

" Well, as to the faculty of her marrying 
Robert, that was highly questionable, and in 
a great variety of ways. For even had she 
been able to escape from the durance vile in 
which her family kept her, how could she 
and Robert have lived ?" 

" Oh ! anyhow, if they'd loved each 
other." 

Ivy laughed. 

" Is this what your own experience of 
housekeeping has led you to? My poor, 
dear Horatia, when will you learn that human 
nature requires more solid nourishment than 
the transformed princes did, who lived on 
love and spring water till the benevolent 
fairy, or princess, or whoever it was, came 
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to release them ! Why, even Robert himself 
once gave us his opinions on that subject — 
don't you remember? — one day, at dear old 
Burymeade, v^hen we were walking to the 
proposed site of our chateau en JEspagne, the 
model cottage." 

" Don't talk of Burymeade !" Horatia ex- 
claimed, passionately. "When I think of 
uncle John lording it there, and we vege- 
tating here in this dreary, mean, miserable 
little place, it makes me mad !" 

Ivy was silent. She knew it only irritated 
Horatia to reason with her when she was in 
this mood, and her experience taught her 
that in such cases her step-daughter felt her 
silence as a reproof, and was, in some degree, 
affected by it. So she waited till the flush 
went down on Horatia's cheek, and then 
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resumed the subject of the expected visit, 
into which the latter entered with cordial 
interest. 

" Robert," Horatia said, " can have the 
room at the top of the stairs; he'll like the 
•look-out there — it's so extensive, that even 
in winter, of a tolerable day, it's beautiful. 
And Hopie can sleep in the little room next 
to mine; I can spare her several odds and 
ends to make it look pretty and comfortable. 
Now, / can see to those things — you know I 
can be trusted to arrange rooms nicely when 
I'm interested in them — so you must promise 
you won't interfere, nor even go to look at 
them till I let you, mind. And you're not to 
find fault, and you'll leave everything as I 
put it;" 
It was now so new to Ivy to see Horatia 
VOL. III. D 
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interested in anything, that however tempo- 
rary, or even childish, the interest might be, 
she hailed it as a blessed relief from her 
ordinary condition of mind, and she therefore 
warmly encouraged her to undertake even an 
amount of trouble quite unnecessary, in her 
arrangements for the reception of the ex- 
pected guests, and unmurmuringly submitted 
to the unauthorised removal from her own 
room of many little articles of use and 
ornament. 

True, she could not see that it would add 
greatly to Robert's comfort to have the fine 

embroidered muslin pincushion, worked for her 

I 

as a birthday present by Horatia herself, trans- \ 

ferred from her toilette-table to his ; neither i 

could she conceive that Hopie would be 
greatly benefitted by the use of her rocking- 
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chair, seeing that there was no place in the 
room where it could stand, except in a corner 
against the wall, where its rocking was quite 
out of the question, and where it blocked up 
the door of a very useful closet. 

She made a bargain, however, with Horatia, 
that nothing in her father's rooms should be 
meddled with, without his especial per- 
mission; a provision made just in time, as the 
young lady was in her own mind discussing 
the question of appropriating to Robert's 
temporary use a valuable and highly-prized 
buhl inkstand from the little study, and 
adorning Hopie's mantelpiece with the an- 
tique bronze group of infant fauns that Mr. 
Temple regarded as the apple of his eye. 

She could not, too, but smile aside to see 
Horatia, who commonly declared herself not 

D 2 
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to be strong enough to undertake the slightest 
effort or fiitigae, labonring about the house, 
and up and down stairs, with burdens of no 
inconsiderable weight, because she could not 
haye patience till the serrants were at leisure 
to remoye them for her. Howeyer, as 
Horatia's zeal was in a cause which had so 
deep an interest for lyy herself, and that 
when all the arrangements were completed, the 
rooms, though somewhat incongruously fur- 
nished, certainly looked, on the whole, yery 
pretty and comfortable, she gaye her appro- 
bation in terms that satisfied eyen Horatia's 
desire for praise. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOPIE'S " ELECTION." 

In reply to Mr. Temple's letter, came from 
Dr. Lane a grateful acceptance of the invita- 
tion extended to Hope, and in due time she 
and Robert arrived. 

We last saw Hopie rejoicing in a fantastic 
head-dress, and prodigal of ribbotis, false 
trinkets, and other adornments of a more 
than doubtful taste and appropriateness. 
Now behold her with her hair plastered 
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straight and flat back from her face, and 
surmounted by the very dowdiest of village 
straw bonnets, tied down with a drab ribbon. 
Her gown, perfectly shapeless, without a 
particle of trimming, and utterly guiltless of 
crinoline, is of dingy iron gray stuff; her 
cloak is of a third sombre nondescript colour, 
her pretty feet are cased in coarse leather 
boots, her nice hands in " dun-ducketty- 
mud-coloured" thread gloves, much too large 
for her, and she wears a solemn and mortified 
countenance, and evidently tries hard not to 
be too glad to see her sister. In a word, 
Hopie has taken to what she calls religion. 

Ivy was prepared to see a change in 
Robert, but not so great as that he pre- 
sented ; and she felt how fearfully he must 
have suffered to make the alteration so pain- 
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fully perceptible. But he was really so glad 
to see her, so interested in the baby, and 
seemed so conscious that poor Hopie was not 
likely to do much towards rendering the 
meeting a joyous one, that he appeared more 
cheerful than his wan face indicated him to 
be habitually. 

Ivy accompanied him to his room, while 
Horatia took Hopie to the one she had with 
such infinite pains prepared for her. 

He sat down with a weary sigh on the little 
sofa, drew Ivy to him, and held her thus for 
some minutes in silence. When he released 
her, both their eyes were wet. 

" Did she come to see you When she passed 
through Paris ?" he asked. 

" No, but she wrote to me very kindly ; 
she only spent two days there, and they were 
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fully occupied. She seemed dreadfully out 
of spirits. God help her! I fear she has 
made a miserable marriage, and hoiv it is all 
to eud Heaven only knows !" 

" Yes, her position is yet worse than mine. 
But who has she to thank for it ? For my 
part, I don't believe she'll ever stay with her 
husband. Nay, don't look alarmed, little 
woman, I am not the man to take advantage 
of any such disposition on her part; the 
woman I loved is dead to me for ever, and if 
I mourn her as dead, I have no dream of 
trying to resuscitd.te her." 

He then related to Ivy the occasion of his 
last seeing Agatha, and what followed with 
Mr. Chaplin, 

"'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful," 
Ivy admitted ; but to her modest, womanly 
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sense of dignity yet more " 'twas strange, 
'twas passing strange.'* To the true torn 
and bred Englishwoman that characteristic 
touch of Italian nature, breaking out through 
the colder British blood, was incompre- 
hensible and shocking. 

" Mr. Chaplin ! why, she hardly knew him 
to speak to. Oh! Robert, indeed, indeed 
she was no wife for you ; the more I hear of 
her, the more I think so. The misfortune 
was, not that you lost her, but that you ever 
saw her !" 

*^ Well, well, enough of her," Robert — ^to 
whom this sort of appreciation was hardly 
agreeable — went on; **tell me about your- 
self, and your own affairs." 

We will leave them to the narrative, and 
follow Hope and Horatia. 

D5 
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No expression of approval or admiration 
on the part of the former, repaid the latter 
for the trouble she had taken in the arrange- 
ment of the room, which, with a blazing fire, 
really looked the picture of cheerfulness and 
comfort. She began taking off her things 
methodically, and though her fingers were 
blue with cold, she made no attempt to warm 
them. 

" Had you a bad passage ? were you 
sick ?" Horatia asked, for something to say. 

" Yes ; I believe it was considered a very 
rough passage, and I was dreadfully sick and 
cold ; but I thought of the sufferings of the 
martyrs, and felt / had no right to com- 
plain." 

Horatia was silenced. 

" Let me get you some warm water !" she 
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exclaimed, as Hope was about to pour some 
cold into the basin ; " you shall have it in 
one second — I'll run myself." 

" No, no, pray don't," Hopie said ; •^ indeed 
I always use cold." 

" What, in winter even ? . and with your 
poor hands half frozen. Do you prefer it, 
then?" 

" No, I don't prefer it. But we pamper 
our vile bodies far too much, instead of mor- 
tifying them, as we ought to do." 

" Good gracious, Hopie ! do you think 
then that washing your hands in warm water 
is a sin ?" 

" Perhaps not. But it forms part of a 
sinful system — that of self-indulgence. Think 
how soon this flesh will perish !" 
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Horatia remembered Madame de Grignan's 
reply to Bourdalone. 

'* Comment," inquired the reverend father, 
** commeut pouvez vous prendre tant de soin 
de votre beaute perissable, avoir tant d'orgueil 
pour cette chair, qui, enfin, pourrira ?" 

" Oui, mon pere," replied " la plus jolie 
fille de France," " mais en attendant cela 
n'est pas pourri." 

" Ah, Horatia," Hopie said, sitting down, 
but as far from the fire as she could get, " I 
fear neither Ivy nor you think of these things 
as you Ought to do ; I hope that before I go 
I shall be able to . make you regard them 
differently." . 

'' Come !" Horatia said, colouring up, 
" perhaps I might be better than I am, 
but as to Ivy — frankly, my dear Hopie', you 
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can't think that she has much to learn from 
you. And as to that, I'm afraid you'll find 
me but an intractable disciple." 

Hopie sighed and shook her head, and 
Horatia closed the conference by proposing 
to go down stairs. 

They found Mr. Temple alone in the 
drawing-room. He cast a glance of sly 
ridicule over Hopie's attire, but addressed 
himself to her with his usual kind and cordial 
courtesy, making way for her to take the 
warmest corner by the fire; this, however, 
she declined, and possessed herself of a little 
' cane chair almost without the circle of the 
hearth, and no persuasions could induce her 
to come nearer. 

Mr. Temple asked her a variety of ques- 
tions respecting her father and family, Mr. 
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Chaplin, and some of the friends and neigh- 
bonrs he remembered. Her account of the 
former was brief and dry, and given in set 
methodistical phrase, implying a regretful 
consciousness that they did not come up to 
her standard. Some of the others were 
" truly pious," but these were greatly in the 
minority : very few had " the knowledge of 
the truth." Mr. Everett, the good curate, in 
particular, who shared his seventy pounds 
a year with a blind sister, who made himself 
a slave to his duties, who was a providence 
to the poor, Mr. Everett was " not faithful 
in his ministry." 

"How so?" inquired Mr. Temple, some- 
what dryly ; " he must be greatly changed 
since we left Burymeade, for he was then a 
very pattern of his elass. A gentleman and 
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a scholar, he yet was as completely the friend 
of the poor as if he had been bom and bred 
atnong them, and his life and his doctrine 
were in perfect accordance with each other. 
In what does he fall short?" 

'^ He encourages cricket - matches, and 
never distributes tracts, and he often talks in 
a very irreverent manner, and calls many of 
the most truly pious people hypocritical; and 
he wishes the ladies not to interfere with the 
schoolmaster, and finds fault with many of 
their charities. Beside that he has behaved 
very ill indeed to Mr. Pugsby." 

** And who is Mr. Pugsby ?" 

'^ Ah, Mr. Pugsby ! he is very different — 
he preaches at Bethesda — such sermons !" 

" Oh ! a Methodist preacher. And how 
did you happen to go to Bethesda?" 
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" I was passing by one day, and the spirit 
led me to enter." 

" And 80 you became a convert ? Ah ! 
And what did your father say to your going 
to hear Pugsby ?" 

This was a question Hopie would rather 
not have been asked, seeing that her atten- 
dance on Pugsby's ministry had been for 
some time in a manner clandestine. 

'^ He did not approve, of course," Mr. 
Temple went on, interpreting her silence. 
*^ And do you know Pugsby personally ?" 

" Oh ! yes. I have met him two or three 
times at Mrs. Thornycroft's. He often goes 
to tea there, and we have prayers after- 
wards." 

" And do you call Mrs. Thornycroft truly 
pious ?" 
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" Oh ! yes." 

" A woman who let her daughter die in 
want because she refused to marry a rich 
old reprobate, and insisted on fulfilling the 
engagement with young Hardress which the 
mother herself had at, first permitted ! My 
dear little girl, I'm afraid you have fallen 
into very bad hands. All this must make 
your father very unhappy." 

" It is only by tribulation that we arrive 
at a knowledge of the truth." 

" And you think it is your duty to inflict 
tribulation on him, and that you alone, of all 
your family, know what truth is? Well, 
well!" and Mr. Temple, who felt that his 
sentiments towards his guest and his wife's 
sister were not quite what he regarded as 
consistent with the cordial welcome he wished 
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to offer her, turned to Horatia and asked her 
some question to change the subject. 

The return of Ivy and Robert set matters 
on a better footing. The latter's account of 
home -matters was certainly more pleasant 
and satisfactory than Hope's, and there were 
some amusing anecdotes to be told of Mr. 
Chaplin, and of his increased admiration and 
affection for George since that youth had had 
both his eyes closed up and his nose swelled 
to double its natural dimensions in a success- 
ful encounter with a town boy, who, pre- 
suming on his own superior size, had made 
some passing allusions of a facetious charac- 
ter on George's curly head, in the form of a 
question as to who was his barber? and how 
much it cost him a quarter in Macassar ? with 
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other jests of an equally side-splitting and 
profoundly humorous character. 

To most of which conversation Hopie 
listened with downcast eyes and a perpetual 
protest in her face against such unseemly 
converse. 

She retired early to bed and then a family 
conclave was held over her state of mind. 

" How long has this existed ?" Mr. Tem- 
ple asked Robert. 

" About four months, or perhaps five. It 
disturbed my father somewhat; but Hopie 
was always such a flighty child, and being at 
a particularly flighty age, he did not attach 
very much importance to it. Still it interferes 
a good deal with his domestic comfort, and 
troubles him in various ways. Hopie drove 
a little servant-maid we had almost into fits 
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by preaching to her on the subject of elec- 
tion, and intimating that she saw in her 
unmistakable signs of her being one of the 
repi^obate because she caught her lighting 
the fire with a tract she had given her to 
read, entitled Pugsby's Pearls for the Peni* 
tent; and he found an old woman fever- 
patient, who had been going on very favour- 
ably, in a state of raving delirium, because 
Hopie had spent the morning reading to her 
the details of the tortures of the martyrs. 
Luckily, we have a clue to certain proceed- 
ings of Pugsby, which are likely to bring 
him into a court of justice for swindling; 
that, I suppose, will open Hopie's eyes, if 
you and Ivy cannot succeed in doing so, 
though I have every faith in your efforts. 
" Poor Hopie, living so much alone and 
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with so excitable an imagination, has hardly 
had fair play. When we return to Hazle- 
hurst, we must try to organize some better 
and safer companionship for her." 
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CHAPTER V. 

BRroE AND BRIDEGROOM. 

Once more on the road to Paris. 

Just a year ago Agatha had traversed that 
same route, thinking of Robert, from whom 
she had but then been parted; of Robert, 
whose last words, whose last look, were 
fresh in her memory; of Robert, to whom 
she had vowed, with voice and heart, to be 
faithful, come what might between them. 

The travellers had crossed late in the 
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day, so that it was night when they started 
from Boulogne. They had taken a railway 
coupi to themselves. At first some attempts 
at conversation had been made; but they 
had been so laboured and unsatisfactory, 
that Agatha, pleading fatigue, had shrunk 
into her comer, closed her eyes, and under 
pretence of sleeping, had given herself up 
to retrospections of a not very happy cha- 
racter. 

Now and then she opened her eyes, and 
by the dim light of the lamp saw her 
husband, crouched also in his comer, and 
also apparently asleep. His face was hidden, 
and in the cruel spirit of self-tormenting that 
hapless love indulges in — the spirit that con- 
jures up the dear 
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" remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others " — 

she pictured to herself Robert in that place. 

And then came over her a longing, a 
craving so intense for the reality of the 
presence she had imagined, that it seemed 
as if she could send forth her spirit to meet 
his ; as if his must have some consciousness 
of her yearning. 

Now that the last, the only utterly im- 
passable barrier was placed between them, 
the love she had renounced rose up with a 
rebellious, avenging force that was torture. 

Now, she thought, were it possible, there 
was nothing she would not do, no humilia- 
tion she would not submit to, to see him 
once more ; to be once more, were it but for 
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five minutes, folded to his heart — close — 
close ; nay, if she could breathe out on his 
lips her spirit, finish thus love, and life, and 
suffering, only leave his arms for the embrace 
of death, she would be happy. It seemed 
to her as though she could not live without 
him ; her grieving soul was 

" wild with all regret," 

and the anguish of her mind became like a 
great physical agony that clutched her heart 
and crushed it. 

And so, in the darkness and in the silence 
of the winter night, the train, with its burden 
of human creatures, rolled on, feeling the 
heavy hearts no weightier than the light 
ones. 

At last, long after midnight, Agatha, 
VOL. III. E 
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worn out with fatigue and suffering, fell 
asleep. Her dreams were of Robert : she 
fancied it was him she had beexi married to 
that morning ; but something, she knew not 
what, had separated him from her, and she 
was searching for him wearily in the <5old, 
dim twilight, on the arid tract of sand-hills 
they had lately passed. At last, after long 
searching, she came upon him, as she had 
done in the wood at Burymeade ; again he 
turned and looked at her,^ again she cried out 
and stretched her arms to him; and in the 
same moment, with the sound of her own 
voice still in her ears, she awoke with a 
sense of terror, and the pain and pressure 
of an iron grasp on her arm, und the over- 
shadowing of a dark, heavy mass above her. 
Starting, yet unable to lift herself, her eyes 
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were irresistibly drawn to meet a pair of 
eyes savagely glaring on her, while a hot 
and hurried breath seemed to blast her, hiss- 
ing out words of execration that turned the 
current of her blood, followed by one equi- 
valent to that which Desderaona could not 
bring her lips to utter. 

That aroused her. 

" Go !" she said, rising, covering her eyes 
with one hand, and with the other pushing 
her husband from her with a gesture of 
loathing. " Go ! You are too hateful and 
miserable a ruffian and coward !" 

He drew back, awed for a moment, but 
again his fury broke out. 

" It is not enough that, knowing what I 
know, suspecting what I suspect, I have 
married you, raised you from the wretched 
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position in which you had placed yourself- — 
given you a name, a title, a fortune — sup- 
ported your caprices, your wilfulness, your 
insolence ; — but, ere the day is well dead on 
which you, of your own unforced will, became 
my wife, and swore at the altar the same 
oaths that the purest, the tenderest wife 
swears to the most passionately-loved hus- 
band ; on the night when, isolated from all 
the rest of the world, I, gazing on you in 
your sleep, and feeling, for the first time 
that I can call you mine beyond recall, you 
open the lips mine are about to press, with 
the utterance of that accursed name; you 
stretch out the arms to whose embraces I, at 
a heavy cost, have purchased the sole right, 
towards the same accursed image! Wo- 
man ! beware how you turn my love to hate \ 
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I tremble myself to think what I might be 
hurried into ! Oh, God ! you beautiful devil ! 
I would rather kill you than let you belong 
to another, now I have the right to call you 
mine ! Love and hate, and terror and jea- 
lousy, are so mixed up in my heart, that but 
a little provocation would make me ease my 
fury by crushing the life out of you ! Yes, 
gaze at me with those horror-stricken eyes, 
and that white, rigid face, but don't speak, 
for I can't say what a word might not make 
me do to you !" 

She was quite subdued now. She felt for 
him less of hatred than of the abject, helpless 
terror a child feels in the hands of a kid- 
napper. She trembled in every limb at his 
violence, and she trembled at the thought 
that at any time she might unconsciously, and 
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without the power of controlling herself, re- 
new the provocation that had wrought him 
up to this frenzy. No rest for her day or 
night, no safety sleeping or waking! Her 
very dreams might betray her to death at 
any moment ! And this was the fate she 
had chosen, as the easiest alternative — as, at 
least, an escape and a refuge from tyranny 
and oppression ! 

During the rest of the journey not a word 
was exchanged ; and the first moment of 
relief felt by Agatha was, when, in the raw 
and yet dark morning, the train, having arrived 
at its destination, the face of Clemence, hag- 
gard with the night-journey and the recent 
sea-sickness, yet anxious for her welfare, 
greeted her. 

But even this comfort was brief. 
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"Leave yonr keys with Clemenoe," Lord 
Amesbury said ; " she and Hatton must stay 
to get the luggage through the Custom- 
house. 

"Come!" And drawing her arm through 
his, as though he feared even now she might 
escape him, he hurried her to the carriage 
that had been called for them, put her in, 
followed, and ordered the coachman to drive 
to the hotel where their apartments had been 
secured. 

It was past noon when Agatha rose, and 
made her appearance in the sitting-room. 
Lord Amesbury was reading the Times ; he 
rose at her entrance, and with an embarrassed 
air, intended to be half-dignified, half-con- 
ciliatory, drew the sofa nearer to the fire for 
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her, and uttered a few words of inqmry as to 
her health. 

. The tacit apology contained in his manner 
in an instant reassured her, and to her late 
terror succeeded a feeling of contempt. 

" I'm very well," she replied, with an air 
of languid carelessness, and taking her 
place on the sofa, she began turning over 
the leaves of a book she found lying there, 
without any attempt to keep up the con- 
versation. 

"What do you intend to do to-day?" 
Lord Amesbury inquired, after an awkward 
pause. *' Do you wish to go out? Will you 
drive or walk ?" 

" I've got letters to write which will 
keep me for the next two hours, then I'm 
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going to shop. I shall take Clemence with 
me." 

Thus the husband of twenty-four hours 
found himself quietly eliminated from his 
bride's day's occupations. He deliberated 
with himself for a moment, whether or not he 
would submit to this, without comment or 
remonstrance. He was not keen enough to 
perceive that his wife was now testing how 
far she might safely go, and that' the speech 
which sounded so conternptuously careless 
was made in some fear and trembling. 

His next words, for which she waited 
with well-concealed anxiety, settled the 
point. 

" Very well. I will order a remise for 
three o'clock. Will that suit you ?" 

She bowed her head, without looking up 
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from the book, and Lord Amesbury, boiling 
with smothered rage, left the apartment. 

He went to his own room, and sat down to 
recover himself. He began to have a latent 
feeling that in the little scene which had 
just occurred, he had committed himself; 
that he had let slip through his fingers the 
mastery the unpremeditated outburst of last 
night had given him over her. He remem- 
bered her terrified face, her perfectly subdued 
manner, and, contrasting them with those of 
to-day — he ground his teeth with the galled 
recollection of the careless insolence of both 
— he felt that it must have been his own too 
evident desire to do away with the recol- 
lection of last night's scene that had raised 
her courage again to brave him. So, with a 
sort of brutal, dogged resolve to recover his 
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authority oyer her, at whatever price, and by 
whatever means, he determined to seize the 
first occasion that might present itself to 
cross, oppose, and conquer her. 

His was a nature that love could neither 
soften nor enlarge. He loved her as he had 
ever done; but there was nothing in his 
passion for her that precluded the idea of 
opposing, combatting, tyrannising over her, 
breaking her spirit, if need were. If he had 
ever entertained the slightest hope of winning 
her heart, which is doubtful — certainly no 
such hope had been his since her acceptance 
of him — ^he now, never for a moment, took 
it into his calculation. She was his wife ; if 
he could not secure her love, at least he 
would command her obedience; he would 
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not be galled by her petty woman's in- 
solence. 

And with such noble resolve, Lord Ames- 
bury returned to the saloUy where he found 
his wife calmly employed in writing letters. 
She never looked up nor took the slightest 
notice of his entrance, so he was fain to 
resume the Times^ which he had already read 
through, to avoid the awkwardness of sitting 
with his hands before him, utterly disr 
regarded. 

At last Lady Amesbuiy, having finished 
her letters, rang the bell. 

** Send Clemence to me," she said, to the 
servant who answered it. 

Clemence arrived, her mistress began to 
enter into innumerable questions of commis- 
sions executed by her that morning, com mis- 
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sions yet to be performed, dresses to be 
ordered, bonnets, caps, head-dresses to be 
selected, materials for making up to be pur- 
chased, till three rang out from the clock on 
the mantelpiece. 

Then Lady Amesbury rose to prepare for 
going out. 

^^ Stop a moment; I want to speak to 
you," her husband said. 

She did not see the face, before which he 
still held the Times; so she replied in- 
differently, still moving towards the door, 

"I can't now; it has struck three; I'm 
going out." 

He flung down the paper, and sprang to 
his feet ; she looked round, saw his counte- 
nance, and paused, with the lock of the door 
in her hand. 
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"Go to my room, Clemence," she said, 
" I'll come presently." Clemence went out, 
shut the door, and, of course, posted herself 
thereat to listen. 

Lord Amesbury pointed to the seat Agatha 
had just left ; she hesitated a moment, then 
assuming a half-unconcerned, half-annoyed 
air, though her heart beat high with re- 
awakened fear, she sat down poutingly. 

" D — n it, madam, what do you mean by 
this?" 

"By what?" 

"By disposing of your time without the 
slightest reference to me! — by treating me 
with these confounded airs! — by having in 
that French devil to gabble with in my 
presence ! Do you know who you are, 
madam, and who I am ?" 
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Agatba felt the decisive moment was 
come, and she called up all her courage to 
meet it. 

" I know what you are, and what you are 
not ! I know you are a brute and a coward, 
and I know you are not a gentleman !" 

She rose with the words. Suddenly she 
was aware of a sharp pain in her head, a dull 
sound in her ears, a flash of light from her 
eyes, and then, stunned and half senseless, 
she .dropped back into the chair, struck down 
by her husband ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MAX AT THE MORGUE. 

Agatha was roused by the soothing of a 
familiar Toice : she opened her eyes, and 
fonnd Qemence bending oyer her, in an 
agony of affectionate solicitnde; glancing 
round the room she saw that it was other- 
wise empty. 

Seeing her mistress recoyer, Clemence 
borst forth into one of her usual ayalanches 
of words. 
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" Ma pauvre, chere maitresse ! it was 
happy I came in time to save you. When 
I went out of the room I noticed that 
monster's voice — je me doutais de quelque- 
chose, ces maris sent capable d« tout ! — and 
I waited outside the door — not from indis- 
cretion, but to assure madame's safety. 
C'etait bien imagine ! sans cela il Taurait 
probablement tuee ! Oh, ciel! quand j'ai 
entendu le coup, je me suis elancee comme 
un tigre, et il s'est sauve! Venez, venez, 
madame, avec votre pauvre Clemence, qui 
vous aime bien — allez !" 

Agatha let her head fall back on Cle- 
mence's shoulder. 

" Oui," she said ; " vous m'aimez ! vous 
etes a peu pr^s la seule, main tenant!" 

After a few moments' pause she rose, and 
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leaning on Clemence, slowly suffered herself 
to be led to her room. 

Arrived there, she bid Glemence leave her, 
and utterly sick at heart, and stunned, and 
hopeless, she sat down,'vnth dry eyes, to 
brood over the horrors of her position. 

She had thought that when she had been 
separated from Robert, her misery had 
reached its climax ; and now, when she con- 
trasted her present feelings, her present state 
of mind, with those she had then experienced, 
her sensation was one of astonishment at the 
change a year and its events had effected in 
her. 

She remembered what her grief had been 
then; its vigour, its passionate tumult, the 
indignation that accompanied it, the dash of 
hope, easily strengthened into something 
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almost approaching to coDfidence, that lay 
at the bottom of it ; the feeling that life still 
lay all before her, the readiness and the 
desire to be up and doing that followed its 
first indulgence. 

Now the grief was dull, and stagnant, and 
utterly overwhelming, brightened with no 
hope, fired with no thought of rebellion or 
resistance, lightened with no prospect for 
the morrow, nor any feeling that it was in 
her own power to release herself. And then 

V 

she knew what it was to have lost the youth 
of her spirit, with its strength, its buoyancy, 
its innumerable resources, and to have ac- 
quired nothing to fall back upon in the day 
of its darkness and distress. 

Once or twice she tried to draw her mind 
out of its aching torpor, to think if there 
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was anything she could devise to free herself 
from this tvorse than death ; but each time 
she fell back with the assurance that there 
was nothing. As to going back to her 
parents, the mere notion of such a plan was 
not for a second to be entertained, and the 
idea of a legal separation at all, which she 
knew her husband would oppose to the 
utmost, and from the difficulties and expo- 
sure attending on which she shrunk, promised 
no better. 

No; she had suffered the snare to be 
thrown over her, and now, betrayed into 
slavery, she must wear her chains, gall how 
they might. This much she felt, that the 
less she resisted the less active would be 
their smart ; and, broken and subdued, help- 
less and hopeless, she prepared to enter on 
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that life which is to most women, in expec- 
tation if not always in reality, the com- 
pletion and fruition of the dreams, hopes, 
and ambitions of their previous existence. 

It will give some notion of Lord Ames- 
bury's nature, when I say that the act into 
which he had been betrayed, shocked and 
caused him infinitely less humiliation and 
regret, than the fact of its having been wit- 
nessed by Clemence. 

Like most underbred persons, he, while 
treating those he called his inferiors with 
arrogance, .insolence, and harshness, had an 
extreme horror of, in any way, committing 
himself before them, and he attached to their 
opinion of him and his actions an anxious 
and frequently undue importance. 

Many things, that no sense of right or 
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honour would preyent his doing, he would 
not on any account have them see or know 
him to do. And now the notion that his 
wife's maid had caught him in the act of 
striking his wife, swallowed up, or very 
nearly so, all sense of the shame or remorse 
that the infliction of the blow might have 
been supposed to occasion; and mingled 
hatred and fear of Clemence, for the time 
being, occupied^ his thoughts more than any 
feeling, one way or the other, for his wife — 
for that woman he had coveted as the only 
object on earth nothing would turn him from 
the pursuit of — that woman he had overstept 
every barrier to gain. 

Oh! it is hard to waste a life in weary 
longing, to dream vainly of the felicity that 
might be ours if we could obtain its object. 
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But it is harder still to achieve it, and find 
that we have no pleasure in it; to lose the 
little faint hope that flitted like a phantom, 
half visible, though intangible and inaudible, 
about the thing yearned for, the belief that 
life had such happiness to give, could we but 
find the means to secure it; and to know 
that this valueless thing, that loses all charm, 
and use, and beauty, in our grasp, can never, 
never — be the fault its or ours — fulfil any 
one of the hopes and anticipations that so 
enchanted us in its pursuit. 

And harder yet is it to know that to us 
alone is the thing dead, and cold, and 
useless ; to feel that the harp we have spent 
so much to obtain possession of is silent, 
or yields discord when touched only by our 
hand: that there are fingers, hated and 
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dreaded, that could, at any moment, bid it 
discourse most excellent music, draw from 
its chords the passion and the soul of melody 
that lie in them, but utterly out of our reach, 
for ever and for ever ! 

A prey to thoughts of a not enviable 
character. Lord Amesbury felt that inaction 
was intolerable to him, and putting on his 
hat, he proceeded down stairs with the 
intention of trying to walk off some of 
the sense of oppression that weighed on him. 

At the door of the hotel, he met one of 
the former habitues of the Blake's apparte- 
ment in Paris, a young Frenchman of good 
connexion, appearance, and manner; cover- 
ing, as many of his compatriots do, a very 
average head, heart, and education, with a 
pleasing and easy address, a tone of good 
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breeding, and a certain amount of confidence, 
glibness, and facility in convereation, which 
render them, for the most part, infinitely 
easier to get on with and lighter in hand 
than the natives of other nations when they 
are as slenderly endowed with more solid 
qualities. 

Stopping with a start of gratified recog- 
nition, and taking off his hat, M. de Marmont 
accosted Lord Amesbury. 

" Quel bonheur ! " to have met milord ! 
what a happy chance! He had just come 
to make inquiries about a friend of his, who 
was expected to arrive at the hotel, little 
anticipating this pleasure. And miladie — 
how was she? glad to get back to Paris, 
no doubt (a Frenchman or woman always 
imagines that everybody who has ever visited 
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Paris, feels, as he or she does, a miserable 
expatriated exile out of it), might he not 
be permitted to have the honour of present- 
ing his homage to miladie? 

My lord wished his loquacious acquaint- 
ance at any given locality not nearer than 
fifty miles from the spot where they now 
stood, and on his face might be read some 
indication of such desire. But the French- 
man was nothing daunted, and continued 
his civilities, even turning to accompany him 
on his way, as he, hoping to escape, made 
an advancing movement. 

Did miladie, M, de Marmont inquired, 
receive in the evening ? might he be allowed 
to pay his court to her that evening? he 
begged to place himself at the disposition of 
milord and miladie during their stay in Paris, 
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Suddenly a thought flashed across the 
gloom of Lord Amesbury's mind. After 
what had occurred, he felt he dared not 
face his wife, for the first time, alone, and 
this diflSculty might be got rid of by making 
M. de Marmont act the unconscious part 
of paratonnerre. So assuming as much 
civility as it was possible to get up under 
the circumstances, and at so very short a 
notice, Lord Amesbury replied that his wife 
would be highly sensible of M. de Marmont's 
politeness, and he hoped, in default of any 
previous engagement, that that gentleman 
would come and dine with them at seven. 

M. de Marmont replied, " Comment done ! 
with the greatest pleasure!" and after a 
few more expressions of delight and few 
more offers of service, he took his leave, 
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infinitely to the relief of his unwilling 
interlocutor. 

Turning his steps towards the quais, 
without any definite intention, Lord Ames- 
bury found himself, after a little walking, 
opposite the Morgue. He looked towards it, 
paused, hesitated, and finally entered. 

In the dead-room, a body lay exposed for 
recognition. It was that of a tall, dark, 
muscular man, which the fishermen of the 
Seine had found the evening before, and 
brought up that morning. The man was 
well-dressed, and a watch and money had 
been found on him, but no papers that could 
give the slightest clue to his identity; and 
as, further, no marks of violence had been 
discovered on his person, there ^seemed little 
doubt that his death was the result of 
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accident or suicide, probably the latter. 
In his waistcoat pocket, over the breast, had 
been found, carefully folded in paper, and 
tied with silver twist, a long lock of golden 
hair ; but no word, initial, or date gave the 
slightest guide as to whom might have be* 
longed the relic, either before or after its 
severance from the head it had once adorned. 

Lord Amesbury gazed long in silence on 
the pallid face, the half-closed eyes, the 
livid lips, which revealed a set of gleaming 
teeth tightly clenched ; on the skin, of a 
yellow- waxen tint,, leaden where a strong, 
black beard had been closely shaved ; on the 
thick, dark hair, in which even the drenching 
water, that still slowly trickled from it, 
could not destroy the curl. 

And as he gazed, it seemed to him that 
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there was a something vaguely, dreamily, 
distantly familiar in the face imd in the 
whole aspect of the man; it appeared as 
though, in some other state of existence, 
some forgotten dream, he had seen him, or 
some one strangely like him. But it was in 
vain that he tried to trace back the impres- 
sion to something real and tangible, to fix 
on any person, or time, or circumstances, the 
recollection of which could, in any way, 
explain the sensation he experienced. The 
longer he gazed, the stronger became this 
impression of femiliarity with the face, and 
the greater the impossibility to even compel 
his thoughts to assume any direct course of 
investigation. Now it seemed as though, as 
in the instance of a forgotten name, the 
recollection leapt for a moment almost into 
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his grasp, now it faded away again into 
the dimmest obscurity. 

So much had the sight, and these strange 
feelings nt had excited, taken possession of 
his mind, that even when, after long linger- 
ing, he turned to leave the place, they for 
some time occupied it to the oblivion of the 
matters that had driven him to wander forth 
thus alone. 

But it was not for long that feelings such 
as those which, an hour ago, had over- 
powered him, could be kept in abeyance ; 
and ere the Morgue was far behind, he was 
once more plunged into the sense of the 
miserable position he had made for himself. 

He only returned home in time to dress 
for dinner, and then he proceeded straight 
to his dressing-room, desiring his servant to 
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inform Lady Amesbury's maid of his invita- 
tion to M. de Marmont; nor was it until 
he was assured of that gentleman's arrival, 
that he made his appearance in the drawing- 
room. ^Agatha was not there, and he 
trembled lest she should refuse to appear, 
lest she should be ill, lest some terrible 
events, of what nature he dared Dot con- 
jecture, might have been preparing in his 
absence. At last, with a mingled sensation 
of relief and embarrassment, he saw her 
enter. 

She looked pale, and there was an expres- 
sion about her eyes terribly significant to 
any one acquainted with her natural aspect. 

But her manner, though subdued, was 
quite composed, her speech unembarrassed, 
her dress faultless, in its perfect taste and 
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appropriateness, and it would have taken a 
closer observer than M. de Marmont to dis- 
cover in his hosts two miserable fellow-slaves, 
self- bound by an intolerable yoke. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" MARRIAGE A LA MODE.'' 

In all the course 6i Agatha's varied and 
troubled experience, it had never seriously 
occurred to her that she had been in any way 
to blame for the crosses and sufferings with 
which she had been visited. Hence her mind 
was perpetually filled with bitter murmur- 
ings, with complaints of outer and fatal 
influences over which she had no control ; 
and hence, also, she saw no hope in the 
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future, as springing from her own resolution, 
her own determinate will, to adopt any line 
of thought or conduct, and, as far as in 
human power lay, to carry it out in spite of 
or through the course of external circum- 
stances. Instead of striving to master these, 
she consented to admit herself to be their 
slave; and like all persons who regard life 
from this point of view, the idea of the 
necessity of self*government had never oc- 
curred to her. 

" He that would gain the mastery, is tem- 
perate in all things ; " but where no thought 
of gaining a t^ crown," whether " cor- 
ruptible ** or *' incorruptible, " exists, no de- 
finite idea of the need or advantage of 
temperance, renunciation, or self-denial pre- 
vails, and the poor human creature tosses to 
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and fro, the sport of a wide sea, amid whose 
waves he knows of no track that, if he truly 
set himself to find it, might finally lead him 
to " the haven where he would be/' 

Nor was Lord Amesbury truly any wiser 
than his wife in such lore. As we have seen, 
he had confusedly mingled and contradictory 
notions of a destiny, and of the power of his 
own will in bringing external obstacles under, 
so as to aid the working out of such destiny. 
But beyond this he had no idea of such duties 
as forbearance, tolerance, or gentle consi- 
deration towards this woman he had sought 
with a pursuit so constant, so passionate, 
and, as he had had many proofs, so un- 
welcome. 

His crude notions on the subjects of des- 
tiny and will, even, had never been carried 
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on beyond the point of his union with 
Agatha. His romance ended like the third 
volume of a novel, and what was to come, 
when that crisis had been passed through, 
had hardly ever presented itself to his 
imagination. 

And now he had got beyond that limit, 
and like a man who having, up to a certain 
point, followed a path mapped out before- 
hand, suddenly finds himself cast on an un- 
known tract without chart or compass, he 
lost all idea of what course to adopt, and 
wandered about blindly till a sort of savage 
desperation took possession of him, goading 
him with an inextricable sense of hopeless 
suffering. 

Pain acts so differently on different na- 
tures. The pressure of the thorn calls forth 
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the iiightiDgale's divinest notes ; and many a 
poet-soul would have remained silent, many 
a saint would have lived the life and died the 
death of a sinner, had they been lapt in ease, 
and peace, and silken leisure. While on 
coarser or lighter natures sorrow acts as a 
fierce and cruel stimulant, or as a crushing 
and irresistible burden, that may never be 
removed or even rendered endurable. 

Yet, with such ideas and dispositions as 
those on which Lord and Lady Araesbury 
entered on their married life— all that had 
happened might, with little difficulty, have 
been predicted — was, to a certain extent, 
predicted by her family, by the father, the 
mother, the brother ; who, instead of guard- 
ing her against such fearful possibilities, had 
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driven her into the position that was to make 
them realities ! 

After a brief sojourn of two days in Paris, 
the new-married couple proceeded, according 
to the plan they had marked out, to Italy< 
Genoa was visited, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Venice, and here they took up their quarters 
for some months, and distributed the letters 
of introduction they had brought, and made 
acquaintance with the few members of Mrs. 
Blake's family remaining there. To them, 
as her mother kept up but an occasional 
correspondence with them, her parents being 
dead and her only brother settled elsewhere, 
the true history of Agatha's marriage, and all 
that preceded it, was wholly unknown, and 
she was proudly welcomed as a worthy scion 
of the race, and f&tee accordingly. 
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And, after a time, Agatha's natural love of 
homage and admiration, her natural desire to 
please, and conscious power of doing so, 
occasionally even now, rose and gleamed 
forth, and dressed her beautiful face in its 
old smiles, and gave its old fascination to her 
glance. Her husband kept alocxf from her 
almost entirely in private ; she was free to 
follow her tastes and inclinations, and no 
check was put upon her personal expen- 
diture : so that, on the whole, that first ter» 
rible experience of her married life over, she 
found her lot little difierent from what she 
had expected it to be. There was nothing 
for it, she thought, except avoiding any open 
collision with this man she dreaded, hated, 
and despised ; and finding what comfort she 
might in the outward advantages of her 
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position. If her heart at times rose hnn- 
gering passionately for love and sympathy, 
she said to herself she had had her day for 
the enjoyment of these : brief as that day 
had been, she had drank its rapture in the 
richest draughts, and now, having nought to 
look to in the future, she had but to let 
herself go with the tide, and glide on it 
as easily as it might be disposed to carry 
her. 

Of the two. Lord Amesbury was decidedly 
the greater sufferer. In the first place, his 
disappointment and the ruin of his long and 
passionately-cherished hopes were new to 
him ; the bitterness was yet fresh and in all 
its intensity, and the natural moodiness and 
concentration of his character allowed him 
none of the external mitigations and di- 
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versions from suffering, which the lighter 
and more impressionable temperament of 
Agatha was ready to accept, so soon as 
the immediate pressure of distress was 
lightened. 

In the heart's sunshine Agatha had basked, 
of the invigorating cup of happiness she had 
tasted, and amid all the wretchedness of 
her present lot, the recollection that she had 
done so made her less bitter against an 
existence which she knew held such treasures 
in its storehouses. Her husband had had no 
such experiences; clouds had obscured his 
sunshine ere its rays reached him, the mant- 
ling wine had turned to poison ere it touched 
his thirsting lip ; and it was from those re- 
collections of frustrated happiness that his 
bitterest misery was drawn. 
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In a few weeks Venice became to him 
intolerable. To a man of unrefined tastes 
and active habits, setting aside the presence 
of the incubus that ever spurred him into 
the restlessness that commonly accompanies 
suffering, the sojourn on such ground was 
likely to be irksome in the extreme. He, 
therefore, announced to his wife that he was 
*' sick of the d — d place !*' and that as some 
alterations he was having made at Burymeade 
would prevent its being ready for their re- 
ception for some time to come, and that the 
town-house had to be new furnished for the 
season, he proposed going to finish the period 
of their absence at Paris. 

To Agatha the plan was far from ob- 
jectionable. As in future she was to look 
abroad entirely for resources against the 
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aching emptiness within, Paris could afford 
her such as she was best able to appreciate 
better than almost any other place. And 
Clemence, Clemence to whom she had now 
got to look as her only perfectly faithful and 
devoted friend, the only link with that happy 
and still passionately regretted past, it was 
something that she should have the happiness 
of returning to her dearly beloved Paris, the 
only spot on earth which to her possessed a 
foreshadowing of Paradise. To her, Venice 
was "bien triste;*' the Venetian ladies, 
" etaient assez belles mais elles n'avaient pas 
d'idee comment s'arranger," so where was the 
use of being beautiful? and what pleasure 
could life possess in a place that was not gay, 
and where the women did not know how to 
dress themselves ? 
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So to Paris they went, without stopping 
more than a night anywhere on their route, 
and towards the end of January found them- 
selves installed in a handsome appartement 
in the Place de la Madeleine, which they 
took for three months, with the option of 
renewing. 

One of Agatha's first steps after her arrival 
was to visit the Temples, 

She came in upon them one day quite 
unexpectedly, having purposely, for the sake 
of this pleasant surprise, refrained from 
announcing her return. 

The real satisfaction she felt in seeing 
them, brought back some of the old bright- 
ness to her face, and made less apparent the 
change those few hard months of married 
life had effected ; and she came like sunshine 
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might have been expected, and where no 
possible remedy exists, it is worse than use- 
less to talk of these things. Besides, I did 
not come here to cast the shadows of my 
dark life over you, but to try to make a little 
gleam of sunshine for us all. But one 
word — Robert — where is he? how is he? 
does he ever speak of me, and how ?" 

" He is in London, working at his profes- 
sion, and doing well. His feeling towards 
you is altogether a kindly one." 

" Ah ! I am quite forgiven, perhaps — 
Well, well, I have no right to seek to know 
more ; yet, oh ! Ivy, if you could tell me — 
see how selfish I am ! — that no one was 
likely to replace me, I could bear my fate 
better." 

" I know of no one," Ivy said gravely ; 
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she felt, whatever pain it might give herself 
as well as Agatha, that she must not en- 
courage confidences on this subject. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AN ENCOUNTER. 

Agatha left the Temples with a promise that 
Horatia should go and spend a week or ten 
days with her. The invitation had included 
the trio, but Mr. Temple had resolved never 
to set foot as a guest in his brother's house, 
and Ivy tacitly determined to follow her 
husband's example. 

But both felt they had no right to influ- 
ence Horatia in the matter, and the beseech- 
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ing, brightening look in her face that 
answered Agatha's invitation, explained too 
well her desires. 

Once established in the Place de la Made- 
leine, and Agatha having, according to 
French usage, made a round of visits to such 
of her former acquaintances as she desired to 
continue her association with, and announced 
her morning and evening reception days, her 
salori was quickly filled, and invitations from 
all quarters poured in. 

It was now her turn to choose whom she 
would receive, and at whose houses she would 
visit; and Lady Amesbury was not the woman 
to forego occasionally the satisfaction of 
avenging the slights that had, in old days, 
been now and then laid on Agatha Blake. 

This fine lady, when she called, was 

G 2 
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received with easy indifference, and utterly 
thrown into the background, while her rival 
was treated with the utmost empressement. 
That one was only asked to the great parties, 
and never admitted to the charming little 
dinners and select soirees intimes. A third 
was refused the permission to bring a friend 
^he desired to uphold and protect, after a 
scandalous adventure, because Lady Ames- 
bury could not receive people of such 
reputations. 

And Lady Amesbury found such a course 
of conduct succeed admirably. The more 
insolent she was with the insolent, the more 
exclusive with the exclusive, so much the 
more was she regarded with consideration, so 
much the more sought after, till to be 
received into her intimacy was an honour 
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and privilege eagerly aspired to, and highly 
appreciated when attained. 

From his wife's circle Lord Amesbury 
kept almost entirely aloof. Paris and its 
environs had for him some resources; he 
could go to a club, and pick up English 
news, and associate as much or as little as he 
liked with a few Englishmen ; he could hunt 
and shoot in the forests of St. Germain, 
Marly, &c., and he felt that he could, at any 
time, run across the Channel for a few days, 
if anything called him, or that he felt so 
disposed. He had not at all made up his 
mind to resign himself quietly and per- 
manently to this state of things between 
himself and his wife, or determined to accept 
it as natural and irrevocable. But he had, 
in the absence of particular provocation. 
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fallen, for the time being, into a sort of* 
savage quiescence, ont of which he might, 
any day, bnrst forth into far more savage 
action, and the longer the fire smouldered, 
the more fierce was the conflagration likely 
to be. 

Bat of this, Agatha, who rarely exchanged 
twenty words with him in the course of the 
day, saw nothing. So long as he went his 
way, and left her free to follow hers, she 
seldom permitted him to intrude upon her 
thoughts. They had now, she believed, both 
found their leveU and thus matters were in 
future to go on between them. 

One evening Agatha went to the opera. 
Carrying her eye round the house between 
the acts, she perceived, nearly opposite, a 
well-remembered figure, whose attention was 
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' unmistakably concentrated on herself. It 
was M. d'Hantemare. 

Often had Agatha, since her return to 
Paris, wondered what had become of him, 
and why she never met him in the circles she 
knew he had been wont to frequent. At last 
she had inquired about him, and had learned 
that his mother had not been very long dead, 
and that since he had lost her, he had almost 
entirely ceased to go into society. 

To Agatha the sight of him, though at- 
tended with a little embarrassment, was 
really a gratification ; something in her look 
probably told him so, for he almost imme- 
diately disappeared from the box where he 
had been seated, and came to her. 

She stretched out her hand with a cordial 
smile of greeting. 
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" I am so glad to have met you at last,*' 
she said ; " I have often thought of you, and 
asked about you. Did you know I was in 
Paris?" 

"Within the last two days only. I go 
nowhere, and see hardly any one." 

" Two days ! and you let them go by 
without coming to see me! That was not 
kind." 

" I did not know whether I might come. 
I fancied times in this, as in other things, 
might be changed." 

She dropt her eyes before the reproach of 
his look and words. 

" This is not generous of you," she said, 
without looking at him again. 

"Not knowing all that has passed since 
we met, you cannot judge me fairly." 
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" I have no right to judge you; I do not 
pretend to do so. I only answered your 
question." 

She saw that he was deeply wounded, that 
no light words of excuse would exonerate 
her in his eyes, which said, as plainly as eyes 
could say, first, that having been faithless to 
Robert, it was hard that Lord Amesbury, 
and not himself, who had such hard-won 
claims on her regard, should have profited 
by her infidelity; second, that he imagined 
such infidelity had been determined by inter- 
ested motives. 

Painfully did Agatha feel the weight of 
these impressions, earnestly did she desire to 
remove them. But how? To volunteer a 
confession M. d'Hautemare did not seek were 
a want of dignity she could not stoop to, so 

g5 
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she must eyen bear his implied reproach till 
an opportunitj might occur when she could 
place her conduct and motives in a more 
favourable light in his eyes. 

Meantime, she was anxious to keep up the 
old acquaintance thus renewed, to prevent 
his removing himself from her reach again. 
In this great, hard, coldly-shining world in 
which she moved, it was so much, oh ! so 
very much, to have by her one friend, one 
person whom experience proved she could 
trust, as to head, heart, and honour, whose 
very resentment against her sprang from an 
affection too strong to have been struck into 
indifference by her supposed unworthiness. 
There was no coquetry, but real, earnest 
friendliness in her feeling and in her manner 
to M. d'Hautemare, a something gentle, and 
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appealing, and apologetic, that it must have 
taken a heart harder than his to resist, espe- 
cially as it was so different to her usual 
demeanour. 

She talked to him of his mother, knowing 
that that chord was always sure to yield a 
response, and feeling really interested in 
what so deeply interested him. 

"My poor mother!" he said, "she was 
one of the only two very strong affections of 
my life, one of the two persons for whom I 
entertained so profound a regard, that sacri- 
fice, as the best mode of proving my affec- 
tion, became sweet. It was a sacrifice to 
leave Paris when and how I did, to remain 
away as I did: it was not till about the 
period of her death that I was made aware of 
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the extent of it. It was hard to lose all 
at once !" 

M. de Mannont at this moment entered 
the box, and M. d'Hautemare rose to go. 

"Come and see me soon," Agatha said, 
with eyes as earnest as her voice ; " very 
soon — I have so much to talk to you about. 
Any day, before two, you will be sure to find 
me. Good-night !" 

When he was gone, it seemed to Agatha 
that he had suddenly removed the cold, hard 
polished armour that had of late shut her out 
from friend and shielded her from foe, and 
that once more her heart lay bare to feel, 
and burn, and throb with love, and suffering, 
and memories most bitter-sweet. 

She remembered the days when she used 
to watch for his coming, knowing at a 
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glance, by the presence or absence of a flower 
in his bntton-hole, whether or not he had a 
letter for her from Robert. She recollected 
all the care and skill with which he used to 
manoeuvre to convey to her these tokens from 
his rival ; with what patience he would wait 
till she could contrive to give him the 
answers; how her heart used to leap when 
she saw the signal; with what throbbing 
impatience it watched for the moment when 
he could make his way to her side ; with 
what eager exultation it beat while the 
secured but yet unopened treasure awaited 
the instant when, in her own quiet chamber, 
she could, over and over again, devour its 
contents. 

'* And he thinks," she reflected, " that I 
have willingly resigned all this for wealth 
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and position — that my love for Robert was 
a thing that jast lasted till a certain stock 
of worldly advantages could be brought into 
the market to outbid it ! Probably he thinks 
there were not enough of these for me, in his 
case, to accept the bargain — that I waited 
to sell myself to a higher bidder! Bat I 
cannot let him think thus of me ; come what 
may, I must seize the first opportunity to 
undeceive him, and make him understand by 
what an unrelenting fate I was driven on my 
present life. I have too few friends, God 
knows, to let the best desert me under a 
cruel error !" 

" You seem indisposed to-night, madame," 
M. de Marmont said, never dreaming that 
Agatha's absent indifference to the charms 
of his conversation could proceed from any 
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but a pre-existing cause, too strong for even 
these to overcome. " You are fatigued — or 
perhaps the heat of the house — can I get 
you an ice V 

" Oh ! no," Agatha said, recalled to her 
present self by this representative of her 
present world, as she had been carried back 
by the associations attached to M. d'Haute- 
mare, to the old self — the old world; "do 
not trouble yourself. I am a little fatigued, 
it is true; I have been up late so many 
nights this week, that it makes my head 
ache. I shall go home when this act is 
finished." 

" You are right, madarae ; it is a pity to 
tire such fine eyes by too much glare of lamp- 
light. Permit me to advise you to take a 
little orange-flower water in a glass of eau 
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sucree before going to bed. You have no 
idea how soothing to the nerves and how 
agreeable it is." 

Agatha collected all her attention to reply 
suitably to the well-turned commonplaces of 
her companion for the next quarter of an 
hour, when, to her extreme relief, the curtain 
dropt, and leaning on his arm, she de- 
scended. She had promised to look in at a 
soirie^ in the Rue Royale, after the opera, but 
she found, though the hour was yet compa- 
ratively early, that the effort was quite be- 
yond her power, and she drove straight 
home. 

" So early !" Clemence exclaimed, as she 
entered. "Madame a quelquechose ! " she 
added, speedily reading in Agatha's face the 
trace of some recent emotion. 
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" It's nothing !" Agatha said, a little pee- 
vishly. " I'm tired ; let me get to bed and 
to sleep, that will do me more good than 
talking." 

" C'est egal," Clemence said within herself, 
" something has happened — I know it ! Can 
Monsieur Robert be in Paris? C'est bien 
b^te de sa part de n'etre pas venu plus tot ; 
voila tout ce que je peux lui dire !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GOING WITH THE STREAM. 

Next day, however, Agatha was in a manner 
obliged to satisfy the curiosity of Clemence, 
as she had to give her directions to com- 
mnnicate to the concierge the order that 
M. d'Hantemare's name should be added to 
the very circumscribed list of the privileged 
few who were to be admitted out of the 
usual reception days and hours. 

Clemence had too much tact to make any 
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comment on the matter, as her mistress 
entered no further into it than to give the 
order. But she knew quite well, with a 
half- instinctive, half- inferential knowledge 
that it was a meeting with M. d'Hautemare, 
and the awakening of the associations con- 
nected with Lady Amesbury's old intimacy 
with him, that had so affected her the pre- 
vious evening, and she felt extremely glad at 
the probable renewal of such intimacy. 
M. d'Hautemare had always been an especial 
favourite of her's, and she felt sure his society 
would be ^'une grande distraction pour 
madame." 

So she lost no time in trotting down 

stairs herself to convey the necessary 

« 

directions. She resolved, moreover, that if 
possible she should have the pleasure of 
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ushering him in the first time he called; 
partly for the gratification of seeing him and 
receiving his kindly nod, and " bon jour, 
Clemence," partly because to accomplish the 
intention would necessitate a little ma- 
noeuvring, the thing having to be effected in 
this wise : 

Clemence's room window was just above 
the porte-cochlre^ and whenever there came 
a ring, she had but to look out and see 
who might be the arrival. She must, 
therefore, spend as much of her time as her 
service would allow, sitting with her work, at 
this window ; then, when it was M. d'Haute- 
mare who should present himself, she must 
contrive to get to the door of the apparte- 
ment to let him in before one of the men 
servants could arrive there, and yet do it 
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naturally, as if she had no knowledge of who 
the visitor might be. Moreover, she must 
take care that Lord Amesbury should not see 
her, as he would object, and that not in 
gentle terms, to such an infringement of the 
rules of his strictly-ordered establishment. 

All this once more gave Clemence a little 
interest and excitement, and had about it a 
faint perfume of intrigue, which relieved the 
monotony into which her life was falling. 

At last, on the third day, her cares were 
rewarded. Sitting at the window about half- 
past one o'clock, she heard a firm, strong 
pull at the bell. 

'^C'est lui!" exclaimed Clemence half 
aloud, popping her head out of the window, 
not without a certain degree of pleasing 
trepidation. 
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It was he, indeed, and Clemence giving a 
glance at her cap, in passing, and smoothing 
down with her hand her already smooth 
hair, proceeded, witt a quick, light step to 
the door. She heard M. d'Hautemare's de- 
cided, somewhat heavy tread on the stairs, 
then a pause, and again the strong hand on 
the bell ; ere it had ceased to reverberate she 
opened the door. 

" Oh, pardon, monsieur !" Clemence ex- 
claimed, starting back with well-feigned 
surprise. '^ Je ne savais pas que c'etait une 
visite! a cette heure! mais entrez — entrez 
toujours ! madame sera bien contente de voir 
monsieur." . 

Agatha's reception of M. d'Hautemare by 
no means contradicted Clemence's assurance. 
She was heartily, frankly glad to see him. 
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and she showed it without affectation and 
without coquetry. 

" You don't know what a real pleasure it 
is to me to see you again/' she said, smiling 
on him a smile of the sort that at present 
were rare with her. " It is such a very 
uncommon thing now with me to see any one 
I can truly call a friend, any one I can talk 
to at my ease ; nay, any one I can be silent 
with, if I'm not in a talking humour, that 
you've no idea of the comfort of it." 

"And yet, from all one sees and hears, 
one would think you had everything you 
desired in your present life. Have you not 
all you expected in embracing it ?" 

He had steeled himself again since the 
temporary relaxation of the other night ; he 
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avoided meeting her eye, and his voice was 
grave and almost cold. 

"What do you imagine I expected in 
* embracing' my present life, as you are 
pleased to call it? Have you any idea of 
the circumstances under which I entered 
on it?" 

" No," he replied, looking up with an air 
of slight surprise; "has the position not 
been one of your own choosing ?" 

" Not knowing them," she went on, with 
some bitterness, " it would have been better, 
kinder, to have abstained from prejudging 
me, BS I see you have done. I had hoped 
you knew me better." 

He was softened for an instant. But 
again came over him that sense he had once, 
on a former occasion, had forced upon his 
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mind, that she was not honest with him ; and 
between the two feelings he straggled pain- 
fully. 

"As I said last night," he replied, after a 
brief pause, " I do not pretend to judge you. 
You never gave me any right to criticise your 
conduct. But when I contrast the past with 
the present, you can hardly be astonished 
that I feel a degree of surprise that makes it 
difficult for me either to understand the 
change or ta speak freely in the matter, 
without any enlightenment or explanation of 
the circumstances. I have had none, nor do 
I presume to ask for any." 

"But you shall have an explanation! I 
owe it alike to myself and to you — to your 
old and faithful friendship and aid under 
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some of the most trying circumstances of my 
life— to give you one. Listen !" 

Earnestly, passionately, not at times with- 
out tears — never feeble, trickling, or affected 
tears — ^but such as well forth despite all 
efforts to control them, tears of pain and 
passion, impatiently dashed away, did Agatha 
relate the long martyrdom that had preceded 
her marriage, and slightly glance at some of 
the sufferings that had followed it. 

Not for a moment could M. d'Hautemare's 
enforced coldness stand against the recital, 
or against the manner of it. In any case, he 
must have yielded to the emotion it pro- 
duced, must have been carried away with a 
conviction of its truth. But to a Frenchman, 
accustomed to French views of marriage, 
parental authority, the external fitness of 
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things in matrimonial alliances, the necessity 
of such a conclusion as that which had 
arrived, was far more apparent than it would 
have been to an Englishman. To have 
struggled further against the impossible 
would have been mere madness, in his esti- 
mation ; and so, viewing Agatha wholly in 
the light of a victim, seeing for her no loop- 
hole of escape from the fate that had been 
forced upon her, his former interest in her 
increased with every sentence of the narra- 
tive, and an intense and tender compassion 
for her filled all his thoughts. 

It is so acutely painful to doubt those we 
love; the resentment we feel against them 
has in it so much less of hatred than of the 
irritation caused by this pain; it is such a 
luxury of the heart to be able to acquit them 
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to ourselves, to find them guiltless, to know 
we may take them back undoubtingly to 
our love — that our arms open at once in de- 
light to clasp them to our bosoms, and to 
fold and keep them there as treasures doubly 
precious that we had once feared they had 
been lost to us. 

But when, in addition to this, we find that 
we have been doing them an injustice, that 
we have been treating their suffering as their 
guilt, then, indeed, is the reaction powerful ; 
then, indeed, does it seem that we can in no 
way sufficiently compensate them for the 
wrong we have unconsciously been doing 
them ; and we seek anxiously, not only to 
repair to them the injustice, but to relieve 
ourselves of the load of self-reproach the 
sense of it has brought upon us. 
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In M. .d'Hautemare, all idea of risk or 
wrong in indulging his intense desire to make 
amends to Agatha for his injurious judgment 
of her, was swallowed up in these feelings. 
Even had he not been carried away by them, 
the code of the world in which he lived re- 
garded as less sacred the wife of a hated 
husband than the mistress of an adored lover; 
and without any deliberate idea of seduction, 
he spoke to Agatha now as he would not have 
ventured to do to the Agatha of former days. 

No man begins to make love to a woman 
all at once. There are, at the beginning, 
ambiguous words, looks, and tones of uncer* 
tain meaning, that, at best, admit of half- 
interpretations ; words, looks, tones, that 
innocence may not dare to comprehend, that 
coquetry may affect to misunderstand, and 
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that strong emotion, awakened by other 
causes, may, while feeling soothed by them, 
overlook the true significance of. 

Thus it was with Agatha. The recital of 
her griefs had so taken her back to the reali- 
ties of them, that she forgot, for the moment, 
her original desire of acquitting herself in M. 
d'Hautemare's eyes, and had thrown herself 
into the "luxury of woe," excited by the 
recollections her own narration called up; and 
in her self-pity she had almost forgotten her 
listener, paid little attention to the words 
with which he sought to assure her of the 
depth of his sympathy, words perhaps 
stronger than he would have employed had 
they been addressed to less pre-occupied ears. 
Still, the story told, the long-pent, indignant, 
passionate emotion allowed a vent, Agatha 
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felt relieved ; relieved by the removal of such 
" perilous stuff," relieved by the assurance of 
having set herself right in the eyes of one of 
the very few persons for whom she felt any 
real regard or esteem. 

It is very much indeed, and the further we 
advance towards middle life, the more we feel 
how much it is, to be safe and confident of 
the friendship and devotion of one person of 
whom we think well. We may have many 
friends and well-wishers, many who entertain 
for us a true regard ; who are glad when we 
have occasion to rejoice, sorry when we 
grieve, and who would, in either case, if they 
saw the means to help us to improve the one 
or relieve us in the other, willingly do so. 

But they have other interests, nearer and 
dearer, other ties that bind and hold them 
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closer, other friends, beside the very imme- 
diate ones, who stand in as near relations to 
them as we do ; there is no exolusiveness in 
the feeling they entertain for us, and when 
we die, they feel no blank in their lives. 

How, then, must our minds and our hearts 
lean on one who makes us the principal 
object in life; who places himself ever 
at our beck, and call, and bidding; who 
would find no wish of ours unreasonable, who 
in joy and in sorrow has for us a sympathy to 
which we look as the echo of our own 
feelings. 

One who is perfectly, and constantly, and 
quietly true, and patient, and faithful, 
helpful, if possible, interested always ; one 
from whom we have no concealments, before 
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whdm no acting, or effort, or apology, is 
necessary. 

Sach a fjciend, in certain positions, and 
under certain circumstances, is among the 
best and rarest blessings of life. 

But, in too many instances, such friend- 
ships, between man and woman, are far too 
hazardous to be indulged in. 



H5 
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CHAPTER X. 

AGATHA BORROWS A SHEEP-DOG. 

The reflection with which I concluded my 
last chapter was one which, before long, 
began to present itself to Agatha. To pre- 
sent itself, too^ in a way that caused her 
considerable embarrassment. 

She herself had encouraged M. d'Haute- 
mare's visits ; she had done her best to over- 
come the coldness caused by his resentment ; 
mbe had exposed her husband to him; she 
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had appealed against his injustice, claimed 
his pity and regard, demanded a renewal of 
his friendship, permitted him, in the first 
moments of abandon that had followed her 
confession, to speak to her, unreproved, words 
that she ought at once to have signified her 
disapproval of.. And since then she had 
found that M. d'Hautemare had, without 
offensively asserting as much, taken his stand 
on the position she had unthinkingly accorded 
him, and showed he intended quietly and ta- 
citly to retain it. 

Now a frank, high-principled, conscientious 
woman, who might by some accident have 
been betrayed into a situation in any way 
analogous to Agatha's, would have cut the 
Gordian knot she found herself unable to 
untie. She would, at whatever cost, have 
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come to an understanding — tacit^ if possible ; 
explicit, if necessaiy — with the man who was 
seeking to entangle her; and, if no other 
method succeeded, have deprived herself of 
the pleasure, however great, of his society. 

But, reader, you will, long ere this, have 
perceived that my poor Agatha, with all her 
noble impulses and all her little crooked- 
nesses, with her warm heart and her weak 
character, was not the woman to take any 
such resolution and carry it out unflinch- 
ingly. She tried to blind herself to the 
nature of M. d'Hautemare's regard for her ; 
but he was resolved she should understand it. 
She tried gently, feebly, to protest against 
any feeling but that of friendship on his 
part; he manifested none other — for two 
days. 
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Ko one better than Agatha would have 
known how to repulse the advances of a man 
who was disagreeable to her: but here re- 
gard, gratitude, and sympathy stood on the 
one hand ; on the other, were the fear of 
giving pain or offence, natural irresolution, 
and a want of any strong sense of rectitude 
or duty. 

About this time it was that Lord Ames- 
bury (who rarely came in contact with his 
wife's visitors, or knew or cared much who 
they might be, so that he and M. d'Haute- 
mare hardly ever met) one day suddenly 
announced to his wife his intention of going 
to England for ten days or a fortnight's 
shooting at Burymeade. Agatha's heart 
leapt up with a variety of sensations; she 
would be rid of him for so long — that was a 
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prodigious relief! Was there any chance of 
his meeting Robert? There came a little 
feeling of surprise that she had thought less 
of Robert lately than she used to do. 

Row would M. d'Hautemare be influenced 
by the removal of the moral restraint, how- 
ever slight it might be, of her husband's 
residence in the house? Some uneasiness 
responded to this question. She knew how 
weak she was, how strong and determined 
he ; and having opened the door to him, she 
saw no way to shut it. 

At last an expedient struck her. For one 
reason or another, Horatia's promised visit to. 
her had been delayed. She would write at 
once, urging her to come immediately, and 
mentioning her husband's proposed absence. 
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knowing well that that circnmBtance would 
be regarded as rather an inducement. 

"Let me know by return of post," she 
wrote, " when you can come, and I'll drive 
down and fetch you ; but, dear child, don't 
disappoint me, I beg of you." 

It was not till Agatha received Horatia's 
acceptance of the invitation, that she in- 
formed M^ d'Hautemare of her husband's 
projected departure ; and to the information 
she carelessly added that of her niece's ex- 
pected visit. She had an idea that he would 
betray some symptom of annoyance at this 
latter piece of intelligence, but he showed 
none whatever. 

" Good !" he said within himself ; " she 
finds it necessary to call in a safeguard. 
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Dear, beautiful Agatha ! you know not how 
much lies in that admission !" 

With an appearance of interest, M. d*Haute* 
mare began to ask various questions about 
Horatia. "Was she pretty, clever, agree- 
able ? Had Agatha any project of marriage 
for her?" (Always the French question, 
when the name of a girl is brought on the 
tapis.) " It would be a great distraction for 
her to come to Paris, and a pleasure to 
Agatha to be able to give her such an 
enjoyment. If he could be of use, as an 
escort, or in any other way, he begged 
she would consider him entirely at her dis* 
posal." 

Shall I confess that Agatha thought her 
precaution answered a trifle too well ? 

The day after Lord Amesbury's departure, 
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Agatha droye down to St. Germain to fetch 
Horatia, whom she found in a state of delight 
and excitement at the prospect of the visit. 
The contact with that family always bronght 
oat what was best in Agatha^ and her 
coming was ever looked to as a treat in the 
household. 

Neither did she ever come empty handed. 
One time she brought to Philip Temple a 
rare book, which she said she had picked up 
for a few sous on the quais. Another time 
it was a perfectly new dress of her own for 
Ivy, which, she assured her she was unable 
to wear because it was too tight for her, but 
which, if Ivy were not too proud to accept 
it, would, with a little alteration, fit her to 
a T. Now, it was a dozen of gloves for 
Horatia, for which she had given a wrong 
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measure, and which she, consequently, could 
not wear. Then, it was a warm pelisse for 
baby, which C16mence had made out of a 
last year's winter dress of hers. In short, 
the gifts were always made with so many 
apologies and explanations ; it was so satis- 
factorily proved to the recipients that they 
were doing her a service by taking these 
incumbrances off her hands, that they must 
indeed have been proud and churlish to have 
done other than accept them with frank 
satisfaction. 

'' I've been so used," she would say, in- 
cidentally, ** to make a small allowance go 
to the utmost, and to save and take care of 
my clothes, that you've no notions what 
economies I contrive on my pinmoney. I 
can make as much show with a hundred as 
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most of these smart women can with two, 
so I've always money saved at the end of 
the year, to do what I like with." 

Agatha stayed to dine, as had been agreed, 
and very charming she made herself. Inso- 
much that that night, when she was gone. 
Ivy remarked to her husband that, strange 
as it appeared, her marriage seemed to have 
improved her, and that perhaps, after all, it 
might turn out happier than could have been 
expected. At which Philip Temple shook 
his head doubtingly, but admitted he had not 
formerly done her justice, for that she had 
far more head and heart than he had ever 
given her credit for, in the earlier days of * 
their acquaintance. 

In the comfort, splendour, and elegance 
of Agatha's home, in the air of refinement, 
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and ease, and luxurious enjoyment that 
formed its atmosphere, Horatia's nature, 
singularly alive both from temperament 
and old habits to such outward influences, 
perfectly basked. 

The great, lofty rooms, crowded with rich 
furniture ; the mirrors, so numerous and 
throwing back so many repeated reflections 
that it was dif&cult at first sight to discern 
the exact boundaries of each apartment ; the 
costjy objects — wedding • gifts, purchases 
made in Italy, precious things picked up in 
old shops on the quais d'Orsay and Voltaire 
and in the Marais ; the quantities of flowers 
' in the vases and jardiniires, though the 
month was February ; the silent service of 
the liveried servants ; even the vast, broad, 
glowing fires, on their richly gilt dogs ; all 
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these things filled the heart of Horatia with 
a temporary sense of the keenest enjoyment 
and admiration. 

^^ Oh ! it is dreadfully pleasant to be rich ! 
there's no doubt about it !" she said to 
Agatha, when they were seated together 
at tea in one of the magnificent drawitag-^ 
rooms. 

"Yes, so I used to think; but one so 
soon gets accustomed to it, and takes it so 
much as a matter of course, that, except 
when one can make one's riches the means 
of giving pleasure to others, one doesn't 
think about them. There are so many 
things that all the riches in the world can't 
bring one a whit nearer to the possession of, 
and then one thinks of them and desires 
them so much more than the riches that one 
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has and has ceased to care about. However, 
if my Fortunatus's purse can give you a 
fortnight's satisfaction, childy, I shan't be 
so indifferent to the possession of it. Let 
me see, to-morrow's my reception evening — 
Tm afraid you'll find that very slow, but I'll 
try and find one or two people you may like 
to talk to, and we'll do something pleasant 
in the morning. Next night, there's a ball 

at the Duchesse de M 's; I've got you 

an invitation, and Clemence is making you 
a dress, which you can try on to-night, and 
which she can easily finish in time." 

" Dear Agatha ! But really " 

" Really what ? mayn't I do what I like 
with my own ? and are not you my own so 
long as you're here ? and isn't my money my 
own ? and isn't Clemence my own, poor soul ! 
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as no one else is!" (with a quick sigh), 
"and what's to hinder my employing my 
goods and chattels as I think fit? Now, my 
little niece, let us come to an understanding 
on this point. I choose that you should 
look your best among the people I mean to 
bring you acquainted with': that's my pre- 
sent hobby, and I intend to indulge in it; 
you shall be my doll, and I'll amuse myself 
dressing and playing with you all day, if I 
like!" 

" Nicely you'll spoil me !" 

"That's just what I intend. Spoiling 
people now and then does them so much 
good! if I'd been spoiled sometimes, when 
I was a girl, I should have been a better 
and a happier woman than I am : that I'm 
sure of." 
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During all this day, Agatha had never 
given a thought to M« d'Hautemare. She 
w^s astonished, and in a certain degree re- 
lieved, to remember when she retired to her 
room, that such had been the case. 

" Oh ! if I could get quite away from this 
unwholesome atmosphere that surrounds me,'* 
she thought, ^^ and be associated with good, 
honest, high-principled, high-minded people, 
there might, I do believe, be hope for me 
yet ! How happy I have been to-day, how 
innocent and blameless I felt^ — ^no affecting 
what I did not feel, no concealing what I 
did ; no uneasiness, no arrihre-pensSe ; happy 
myself, and in my very heart rejoicing at 
being able to make others happy! 

*^ I suppose, after all, judging by my own 
veri/ slight experience, that virtue is really 
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its own reward. And yet, though Philip 
and Ivy brighten up when I'm there, they 
both look very careworn, and I suspect, from 
what Horatia lets out, that she is anything 
but in love with virtuous poverty. 

" Who shall read me the * riddle of this 
painful world ' ? Ah me ! who shall tell me 
why the righteous don't always prosper, 
and why such a man as my husband should 
stand in the shoes of such another as Philip 
Temple?" 

" jyjadame a I'aij* bien preoccupe," Cle- 
mence said, somewhat jealously, as she 
brushed out the long torrents of auburn 
hair. 

" C'est vrai," Agatha said. " I was think- 
ing of my brother-in-law's family. What 
do you think of Miss Temple ?" 

VOL. III. I 
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" EUe est gentille," C16mence replied, 
with a slight shrug and elevation of the . 
eyebrows, which meant to signify that the 
opinion was not to be taken in an un- 
qnalified sense ; *' mais elle est si mal 
arrangee !" 

Agatha here saw the opening by which 
she could ingratiate Horatia into Clemence's 
favour. 

" Ah, yes," she said ; " but you'll set all 
that to rights. Whatever you find neces- 
sary for her, let me know, and she shall 
have it. That gown fits her to perfection, 
and sets off her figure to the greatest ad* 
vantage. How do you think we'd better 
dress her hair for the ball?" 

Once launched on this topic, Clemence 
became warm and eloquent, and before she 
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left her mistress's room that night, she had 
devised a costume for Horatia, in which she 
would be ** ravissante." 



12 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PLATERS- 

Next monung, when Agatha and Horatia 
were sitting together, M. d'Haatemare 
called. Agatha gare him her hand with a 
frank, unemharrassed greeting, and presented 
him to her niece; he bowed, smiled, and 
welcomed madonoiselle to Paris, with eveij 
appearance of being gratified by her arriTal. 

'^Yes, poor child," Agatha said, leeolTed 
to be pleased with the snccess of her man- 
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OBUvre ; " she had been vegetating down in 
the country all the winter, and is greatly in 
need of having the rust rubbed off a little. 
We must do what we can for her while she is 
with me. I count upon your help." 

" Charme !" M. d'Hautemare said, with a 
fresh bow. " What are you going to do this 
afternoon? This evening, I know, is your 
reception." 

" I don't know ; that is just what Horatia 
and I were consulting about when you came 
in." 

" Should you like to go to a rehearsal of 
M. L— 's new piece at the Gymnase ? I 
have got three entrees^ and I think, if you 
never saw anything of the kind before, it 
would interest you." 

" Oh ! nothing I should like better ! You 
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must know," Agatha said, turning to Ho- 
ratia, " that everybody's been talking of this 
piece for months. It has been promised, and 
kept back, and the censure has been at it, on 
account of certain passages, supposed, to 
express something short of implicit adherence 
to Governmental views, and Rose Cheri has 
been too ill to play the principal part, and, of 
course, all these difficulties have set people 
ten times more agog about it. It will be 
charming to see it before anybody else ! 
What time must we be there?*' 

** At three o'clock," 

" It's now half-past one. Stay, and lunch 
with us — ^lunch must be ready ; and we can 
all start together." 

"Pardon me, I never eat lunch; I have 
fallen into your English custom of tea; you 
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taught me that bad habit long ago, or, what 
geems so, so many changes have taken place 
since ; and I have a visit to pay in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honore ; but I'll either meet you 
at the door of the theatre, or come back here, 
which you prefer." 

"You'd much better come here; then 
there can be no mistake, nor no waiting ; and 
we have a seat in the carriage for you." 

^^ Au revoir^ then. I'll be here soon after 
half past two." 

"Who's that?" Horatia inquired, when 
the door closed on M. d'Hautemare. " How 
nice he is ! What a fine face, and what a 
charming tone of voice ! I like him of all 
things !" 

" Yes !" Agatha said, with almost a blush 
of gratification ; " isn't he charming ! I 
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knew you'd like him. He's ooe of my oldest 
friends " — let us hope for the sake of Aga- 
tha's veracity, that she measured his friend- 
ship rather by its depth and sincerity, than 
by the more vulgar computation of dates — 
" he'd do anything for me, and I've no scruple 
in making him useful, because he really likes 
it ; he's so kind and good-natured ; and he 
has nothing particular to do, and cares very 
little for general society. You may fall in 
love with him if you like — ^he's not married.'' 

Agatha had executed her little stroke of 
diplomacy very neatly. She had prepared 
Horatia for the footing of intimacy on which 
M. d'Hautemare stood in the house, and she 
had seemed to cast aside all special claim on 
his interest and attention. 

"I dare say, on further acquaintance, I 
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should be tempted to accept the permission ; 
but if I ever marry — ^which I dare say I 
shan't — it won't be a Frenchman." 

" And why not ? If it's not indis- 
creet?" 

"Oh! I don't know. I don't like the 
notion !" 

"Ha ! have we got une anguille soics roche, 
eh ? Is there an Englishman with whom the 
Frenchmen won't bear comparison?" 

" Nonsense ! " said Horatia, evading the 
question; "who do I ever see down at St. 
Germain ?" 

A sudden pang leapt up in Agatha's heart. 
She remembered Robert's visit a few months, 
nay, weeks back; was it likely — was it 
possible — that he should have been in the 
house with Horatia, and under such circum- 

15 
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stances, without awakening in her heart, 
whatever his own might have felt, an interest 
of the tenderest kind? Strange, that the 
notion should never have occurred to her 
before! And he, what was his position in 
the affair ? She looked at Horatia^s profile, 
as she sat before the fire, turning over the 
leaves of a book of prints ; examining her 
with a strange, anxious scrutiny, striving 
to take an accurate and impartial im- 
pression of her appearance and general at- 
tractions. 

" She is young," Agatha said to herself; 
" nearly ten years younger than I am ; and 
men, after their own very first flush of man- 
hood is over, like that. Her eyes are pretty, 
and there is something soft and pleasant 
about her little face, and piquant in the 
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tell-tale changes of her colour and ex- 
pression, and her figure is particularly grace- 
ful. Oh ! can it — can it be — that she has 
replaced me in his heart ! Oh ! have I not 
suffered, do I not suffer enough daily, with- 
out having this new pang thrust upon me ? 
without having my happy rival and suc- 
cessor brought, by my own foolish, blind good- 
nature, into my very home ? Surely, it was 
wretched enough already without that !" 

The pain and bitterness of this fancied 
discovery were so great, that Agatha felt it 
impossible to continue the conversation, or 
indeed to converse at all. She got up and 
rang the bell impatiently. 

" I wonder if they ever mean to bring 
lunch? They get more and more irregular 
in this house every day ! Such a plague, to 
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do with a pack of idle servants ! Well ?" — 
to the man who answered the bell — "why 
don't you bring lunch ?" 

" It is just served, my lady." 

Horatia wondered a little how a slight 
delay in the lunch-hour could so suddenly 
have altered Agatha's humour, more espe- 
cially as it was evident she was not hungry, 
for she hardly did more than taste the small 
portion to which she helped herself. But 
that she was out of humour was unmistak- 
able, and, as Horatia began to suspect, with 
her. 

But why ? perhaps she guessed she had a 
secret, and was wounded at her not making 
her the confidante of it : this, surely, was a 
little unreasonable! Could she have a sus- 
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picion of the truth? Could that be the 
cause of her displeasure ? 

Oh, no! Horatia thought that was quite 
out of the question ; nobody, she was certain, 
had ever divined, could ever divine, the secret 
sentiment she nourished for Robert; even 
were it otherwise, so she said in her modesty, 
it was not likely that Agatha could be jealous 
of hevy or fancy she had so soon supplanted 
her in Robert's heart; and, more than all, 
had Agatha not given him up ? Was she not 
married to another ? 

It was no secret to Horatia that the union 
was not a love-match; but she had a very 
imperfect idea of the true circumstances of 
the separation from and break with Robert, 
and imagined Agatha's marriage to have 
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been much more an afikir of free-will than it 
was. 

While Horatia was speculating on these 
topics, M. d'Hantemare returned, and soon 
after they started for the Gymnase. 

Neither Agatha nor Horatia had erer been 
at a rehearsal before. They were admitted 
by a side entrance; and the aspect of the 
interminable passages, dirty, close, and ill-lit, 
and the scarcely-more inviting appearance of 
the house, did not, at a first glance, promise a 

very brilliant entertainment. M. L , the 

author of the piece, and a somewhat intimate 
acquaintance of M. d'Hautemare's, was ready 
to receive them, and pointed out the places 
he had reserved for them in one of the front 
rows of the orchestra stalls. 

Before long the representation commenced. 
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The play was entitled Dis Ans dans la 
Vie d'un Homme. Maurice de Villars is a 
young sailor of four-and-twenty ; of good 
family, but little or no fortune. He has an 
intense admiration for Madame de MaroUes, 
aged eight-and-twenty. Shortly before he 
starts on a voyage to some distant point, the 
geographical position of which is not made 
very clear to the audience, M. de MaroUes, 
who has been anything but a model husband 
to his most charming wife, obligingly dies ; 
and Maurice, although prevented, by his own 
position and that of la dame de ses pensees, 
from making a very explicit avowal of his 
sentiments, nevertheless contrives to make 
their nature pretty clear to her, and sees 
reason to believe that the fair one is by no 
means insensible to his regard. 
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They part; the widow, who, it seems, 
desires nothing better than to be consoled by 
Maurice, rejects every suitor — of whom, of 
course, being young, rich, and charming, she 
has no lack — and passes her time in thinking 
of Maurice, who has asked and obtained per- 
mission to write to her occasionally, and in 
attending to the bringing-up and education 
of her only child, Helene, aged eight, at the 
period of Maurice's departure. 

Ten years elapse. Our naval hero passes 
through endless " moving accidents by flood 
and field," during which he, with a constancy 
rare in mankind, and especially in the navy, 
has never ceased to adore the memory of 
Julie de MaroUes. At the end of that 
period, he, having a promotion as wonderful 
and as rare as his constancy, returns to 
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Paris, and — reader, do you guess the rest ? — 
finds, quite unexpectedly, that Madame de 
MaroUes is eight-and-thirty and that Heleue 
is eighteen ! 

Great distress and confusion result from 
this remarkable discovery — secret struggles, 
secret tears, resolves, regrets, &c. ; but, as 
usual, where self-sacrifice is required, ending 
in renunciation on the woman's part. Ma- 
dame de MaroUes, having ascertained that 
Helene (who has been kept in total ignorance 
of the nature of the friendship between her 
mother and Maurice) shares his sentiments, 
contrives, by a " pious fraud," to persuade 
that gentleman that her interest in him has, 
all along, been entirely of a friendly and 
almost maternal character, and that, in mar- 
rying her daughter, he is fulfilling the dearest 
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wish of her life. That, Maurice^ we may 
suppose, thinks may or may not be; how- 
ever, under existing circumstances, he is only 
too glad to accept this version of the affair. 
And the play ends with the widow bestowing 
her blessing on " her children." 

There was not, as the reader sees, much 
that was striking or new in the plot ; but the 
piece was written as only French dramatists 
can write, in that style and order of writing, 
and acted as only French actors can act such 
pieces when written, and tears and applause 
were liberally mingled throughout its pro- 
gress. At the end, Agatha requested to be 
allowed to express to Madame Rose Cheri, 
as well as to Monsieur L , her sentiments 
of profound admiration and gratification, and 
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earnestly invited both to the Place de la 
Madeleine. 

The invitations accepted, with all dne em- 
pressementy M. d'Hautemare handed the two 
ladies into the carriage, and they drove home 
almost in silence. 

"I suppose/' Agatha thought, " that this 
story represents the natural course of events. 
Well, it is better to part with the man you 
love while all the fervour and passion of his 
soul make you precious to him, than to wait 
till time robs you of all that awakened these 
feelings, and that you see cold eyes turned 
on your faded face, and warm, youthful looks 
only called forth by warm youth. Perhaps 
it was as well to have sold my birthright for 
a mess of pottage when I found a ready 
purchaser, than have waited till it became 
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yalaeless to anybody ! Only — this is a very 
miserable, crooked, hateful world, and I wish 
I had never been bom into it !" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PARIS OR MENELAUS ? 

Agatha had now once more made up her 
mind, or thought she had, to take the events 
of her life as they might present themselves. 

Perhaps, had she had really good grounds 
for supposing that an attachment existed 
between Robert and Horatia, she might have 
been less philosophical in the matter. But 
as it was, she, half-unconsciously, settled the 
thing in her mind by this logical course of 
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reasoning : " I have really no cause, beyond 
a vague blush, a moment's confusion on 
Horatia's part, for imagining that there is 
anything between her and Robert, therefore 
I have resolved not to care if there is." 

So she resumed all her kindness and good- 
humour with her young guest, and the little 
cloud between them passed from Horatia's 
memory ere the day was done. 

Very unwillingly did that young lady turn 
her steps homewards when the visit came to 
an end. She had left home for ^^ a week or 
ten days," and she had stayed over a fort- 
night, so that she had not the conscience to 
ask for a further leave of absence. Agatha, 
as before, had pressed her to prolong her 
stay, but she had not done it very earnestly. 
During the whole of Horatia's visit, M. 
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d'Hautemare's demeanour had been so per- 
fectly unexceptionable, that Agatha began 
to think — withy shall I say, the least possible 
sense of pique ? — that she had been, perhaps, 
taking a quite unnecessary precaution in 
placing her niece between him and herself. 
This, in the first place. In the second, there 
were times when Horatia's presence in the 
house was a slight check on the freedom of 
her movements. 

In the Paris society which Agatha fre- 
quented, there are certain rmnions from 
which the tone of manners and conversation 
adopted therein causes the exclusion of 
young girls. Married women, of the most 
irreproachable lives and conduct, frequent 
these soirieSf which are often held at the 
houses of ladies of unstained reputation. 
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But the gentlemen visitors bring to them 
tales which these ladies listen to from behind 
their fans, and it is an understood thing, that 
as either girls must be thus initiated into 
mysteries of which they are supposed to be 
wholly innocent of all knowledge of, or else 
that the gentlemen must be hindered from 
relating, and the ladies from hearing, these 
delightful little anecdotes, which form the 
charm of conversation and society, there is 
but one way of settling the dilemma — the 
girls must, on such occasions, be left at 
home. 

Of these charming little soirSes intimes 
Agatha was sufficiently fond; and as she 
would not leave Horatia at home by herself 
on any account, she had been obliged to 
debar herself from the pleasure of attending 
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or holding them during all the period of her 
stay, and she now began to wish a little to 
taste of some of the piquant food they 
afforded to the somewhat worn palates of 
high society. 

Lord Amesbury still lingered to enjoy the 
end of the shooting season at Burymeade, 
and Agatha resolved to make the most of 
the moral freedom his absence afforded her, 
knowing not when again so happy a respite 
might be afforded her. 

The day after Horatia's departure M. 
d'Hautemare called. 

" Is Miss Temple gone ?" he asked, as soon 
as he had taken his seat. 

" Yes." 

" Ah ! so much the better." 

" That is polite." 
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" Agatha, I am tired of politeness ! Have 
I not, daring this mortal fortnight, acted the 
part I took upon me, for your sake, to per- 
fection ? Have I ever, for one moment, for- 
gotten * les convenances V Have I ever, by 
deed, word, or look, in any way risked com- 
promising you before that child ? And now, 
Agatha, beautiful, adored Agatha, I can bear 
this state of things no longer ! Hush ! I 
must speak the truth— you must listen to me^ 
even if it be for the last time." 

And here followed a recapitulation of all 
he had felt and suffered for the love of her, 
from the time he first knew her up to the 
time then present. 

The scene was so perfectly unexpected, 
Agatha was so utterly taken, first by surprise, 
then by emotion, that she could not check 
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him, could not attempt to silence him, till he 
concluded. 

While he was yet speaking, she had, with 
extraordinary rapidity, passed the details of 
her situation in review. Did she love him ? 
was the first question she asked herself. 
Not as she had loved Robert, but yet better 
than she thought she could have loved any 
one after Robert, far better than she could 
love any one else. Could she be happy with 
him ? Yes, happier than in any other way 
— ^it was the only chance for her now of 
anything approaching to happiness. What 
did she lose by it? A position that already 
by use was wearing out its prestige, and that 
very often entailed much trouble and fatigue 
to maintain at its height. 

The thought of— first Ivy, then Philip 
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Temple — the loss of the regard, friendship, 
and respect of these good, high-minded, 
sympathetic people, smote her with a pang ; 
then came that of her husband's retarn, the 
idea of his presence rendered far more in- 
tolerable from her temporary release from it; 
the thought of the alternative, not explicitly 
stated but implied in M. d'Hautemare's con- 
fession — that of his withdrawal in the event of 
her refusing to listen to him ; the sense that 
then rushed upon her of how indispensable 
his regard and presence had become to her, 
how dependent she was on them and on him, 
how unable she felt to face her life without 
them. 

She leant back in her chair, covering her 
face with her hands, unable to collect her 
ideas so as to speak coherently. 
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"Agatha, have you no word for me— no 
answer? or shall I go, and return at this 
hour to-morrow? I would not press you 
to rush into any decision through hurry or 
inconsideration ; I would not willingly tempt 
you hastily to renounce for me, that which 
you might afterwards regret ; I would have 
you weigh what I have to offer against 
that which your husband, your friends, 
and the world can give you, and then de- 
cide. 

" To-morrow, then, at this hour, I come. 
On your determination it depends whether 
or not it will he for the last timeT 

He bent down over her, and kissed the 
parting of her hair. She gave him one 
hand, still keeping the other over her eyes ; 
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he kissed that, and then, with his grave, 
firm step, left the room. 

That evening Agatha was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room. She had been engaged 
to one of her favourite little soiries, bnt in 
the face of this great crisis, that to-morrow 
must decide, she felt it impossible to go out 
or to see anyone. 

Suddenly a noise on the staircase attracted 
her attention — the sound of an arrival, and 
the instinctive shudder of fear and repulsion 
that ran through her, told her in an instant 
whose arrival it was. Oh, how she hated 
him ! how she dreaded him ! what a load, 
what a tyranny, what an incubus he was on 
her existence! how her heart sunk at his 
approach ! 

Lord Amesbury came in, bringing with 
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him a blast of cold air. Agatha rose, and 
without advancing, stood till he touched 
her forehead abruptly with his lip's ; then he 
turned and violently stirred and battered the 
fire, and placed himself with his back to it, 
and swore at the cold. 

" You got my letter, I suppose ?" he in- 
quired. 

**No, I have had no letter from you ; when 
did you write ?" 

"Yesterday. I suppose those d — d ser- 
vants didn't post it in time ! just like them ! 
Then there's no dinner for me ?" 

" You can have what you like in half-an- 
hour." 

With a muttered curse, Lord Amesbury 
rang the bell and gave his orders to the ser- 
vant who answered it. 
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"Have you had a bad passage?" Agatha 
asked ; she felt she mnst say something. 

"Infernal! blowing and raining like the 
deuce the whole time— -everybody sick ! and 
the cold — I've never been warm since !" 

" Don't you find this room comfortable ?" 

" Well enough ! All these French houses 
are full of draughts/' 

" How does the work at Burymeade get 
on?" 

" Not half as fast as it ought, nor won't 
till I'm there on the spot to push people. 
So I've decided to cut short our stay here, 
and go back a month earlier than we in- 
tended. If we can let this appartement for 
the time, ^o much the better ; but if we can't 
it's no use to throw good money after bad, 
for there will be no getting the workmen out 
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of Burymeade till I'm there to see to things. 
As to the town house, we must give up the 
notion of getting into it this season. Such 
an infernal lot of money has gone in tra* 
vellingy and in the repairs and alterations 
and furniture at Burymeade, that we can't 
do anything to it this year, and I'm not 
going to start by running into debt." 

So, the prospect that awaited Agatha, was 
to leave Paris, to go and settle down in an 
unfinished house, and reside in the country 
for upwards of a year to come, tite-ct-tite 
with this man. 

But Agatha would know by to-morrow 
whether such was or was not to be her fate, 
and, moreover, the decision lay in her own 
hands. So she had no opinion to express 
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in the matter at present, no remonstrance to 
offer, no discussion to enter into. 

Her husband was a good deal surprised at 
her silence ; he had not expected such unre-* 
sisting submission. He, however, congratu* 
lated himself on having at last so fully suc- 
ceeded in his plans and intentions of bringing 
her into control ; and by th« time dinner 
was announced, he had a little thawed from 
the effects of cold and temper. 

It must surely be an awful feeling when a 
woman, under whatever circumstances, de- 
cides deliberately to leave her home, her 
husband, her friends, her world, in which she' 
has till now lived, and to cast her fate into 
the hands of a man on whom she has no legal 
or legitimate claim for support, protection, 
or fidelity. On a man whose love, time 
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or circumstances, the loss of youth or beauty, 
or the charm of novelty, or the discovery of 
greater attractions elsewhere, or the calls of 
interest, may, at any time, detach from her ; 
or who may only continue wearily to wear a 
chain no longer gilded, from a mere sense of 
pity for the woman he has wronged. A 
man, in any case, mortal, whom death may 
snatch from her ere the intoxication of pas- 
sion be over, and whose loss leaves her 
utterly bankrupt in heart, home, and cha- 
racter; a nameless, solitary, despised, lost 
creature, whom men may insult, and whom 
' women shrink from . 

Surely the struggle must be great, the 
sense of the tremendous risks of the stake 
awful! There must be moments when the 
idea of taking such a step must seend impos- 
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sible, when almost any amoant of passive 
endurance must appear easier than the terror 
of such an irretrievable plunge ! . 

Next day M. d'Hautemare arrived ere the 
clock had struck the appointed hour. 

He came in, very pale and very still, and 
took his seat by Agatha, merely kissing the 
hand she gave him in silence. 

She trembled so, that she could not com- 
mand her voice to speak. 

" I hear Lord Amesbury is returned," he 
said, at last. 

She made an affirmative sign of the 
head. 

" Have you chosen between him and 
me?" 

She stretched forward her hands to him, 
and offered him her lips. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

MENELAUS, 

A FEW days later Lord Amesbury dined out ; 
he returned home about eleven, and learned 
that Lady Amesbury was gone to a ball at 

the Duchesse de G 's, so he retired 

quietly to bed and to sleep, without further 
thought on the subject. 

He was up betimes in the morning, as was 
his wont — ^his wife now always breakfasted 
in her dressing-room, at a much later hour — 
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and rang for his morning meal to be served. 
While waiting for it, he took up the news- 
paper, and began to read. Some one entered 
the room ; he looked up, and saw his own 
servant with pale face and embarrassed 
manner, advancing hesitatingly towards where 
he sat. Lord Amesbury laid the paper on 
his knees, and fixed on the man a look of 
stem inquiry, waiting till he should speak. 

" If you please, my lord, her ladyship " 

" Speak out, man !" 

^^Her ladyship has not been home since 
last night." 

" Not been home ? send Clemence to me." 

" Clemence went out, my lord, as soon as 
she had dressed my lady, and has never been 
back either." 

"Who went out with the carriage?" 
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Lord Amesbury went on, controlling his 
voice, but vainly striving to keep down the 
trembling of his hands, though he clutched 
and crushed the newspaper with them. 

" Thomas, my lord." 

" Send him here." 

Not sorry to be released, for Lord Ames- 
bury's face was very terrible, Thorn went, 
and the footman took his place. 

" You went with the carriage last night? 
where to ?" 

" To the Duchesse de G-. 's, my lord." 

" On your oath you went there, and no 
where else? I'll know the truth, mind 
you." 

" Nowhere else, my lord, on my oath." 

"You left her ladyship there. And did 
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she tell you to wait, or to return for 
her?" 

'^ Neither my lord ; her ladyship said she 
would come home with Madame de Mont- 
ford." 

*' Did she ever give you an order of that 
kind before?" 

**0h, yes, my lord, when it was bad 
weather, several times." 

•*(}o. Call me a fiacre-^mth a good 
horse." 

The ^aere soon arrived. 

" Drive straight on," Lord Amesbury said, 
jumping in. " Up the Boulevard." 

When they had got out of sight of the 
house. Lord Amesbury stopped the fiacre. 

" Go to the Prefecture de Police, as fSftst as 
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you can go, *You shall have a good pour 
baire.'^ 

Lord Amesbary had not the shadow of a 
doubt under what circumstances his wife had 
left him. Had he entertained any uncer- 
tainty, Clemence's absence would have set- 
tled the question. But he was altogether 
on a wrong scent as to the companion of her 
flight, whom he imagined to be Robert Lane. 
So completely had that jealousy, which had 
never been stilled in his heart, blinded him to 
any other, that between this and the small 
knowledge he had of his wife's habits and 
associates, the idea of another lover never 
occurred to him. He happened to be slightly 
acquainted with the Prefet de Police, and a 
brief note, enclosing his card, procured him 
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immediate admission to the presence of that 
functionary. 

In the interview that ensued, he found 
that, in his precipitancy, he had made an 
important oversight; he had not examined 
his wife's rooms, or ascertained if she had 
taken her jewels or other valuables. So he 
had to return home, and satisfy himself on 
this point. The dressing-room door, beyond 
which lay the bedroom, was locked, and it 
was too securely fastened to be broken open, 
so that there was further delay in sending for 
a locksmith. 

Lord Amesbury entered alone, shutting the 
door behind him. An almost overpowering 
odour of flowers and perfumes greeted him, 
intensified by having been shut up all night 
in the warm room. 
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Everything was exactly as it must have been 
when Agatha had finished her toilette. The 
dress she had worn in the daytime hung over 
the back of a chair ; a delicate little pair of 
bronze kid boots lay on the hearth, by the 
fauteuil where she had taken them off, and 
the silk stockings that had accompanied them 
were on the seat ; the toilette-table was all 
in confusion ; a handkerchief lay on it, and a 
bunch of withered violets — he remembered 
that when he had bid her a curt farewell 
yesterday — only yesterday ! it seemed a week 
ago ! — ^before going out to dinner, how the 
perfume of those violets, warm in her bosom, 
had been wafted to him. There were gloves 
and fans too ; but he especially noticed that 
some jewels, all of them his gifts, lay ranged 
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in order, as if placed by the maid to be 
worn, and rejected by the mistress* 

He passed on to the bedroom. The bed 
was turned down, the lace-trimmed night- 
clothes laid on it, the night-lamp in its place. 
Bat the bed had not been slept in, the night- 
clothes had not been worn, the lamp had not 
been lit, and the chamber felt chilly; she 
had lately lived in the other room, she might 
have lately died in this; he could not" bear 
it, and went back to the dressing-room, as 
less intolerably suggestive of the truth. He 
found her jewel-case unlocked, and contain- 
ing the family jewels, and the remainder of 
what he had at different times given her, but 
what she had purchased, or had otherwise 
come into possession of, were gone. 
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After this it was needless to examine 
further. 

He gave one last long look round the 
room, and left it, double-locking the door 
after him, and putting the key in his pocket. 

He dared not sit down to think yet, he 
dared not be inactive and alone, he must do 
something. He rang for his servant. 

*' When do you say Cleraence went out 
last night?" 

" Immediately after dressing my lady, not 
a quarter of an hour before your lordship 
came in." 

"On foot?" 

** She left the house on foot, my lord." 

" Did she often go out at night ?" 

" Not often so late, my lord ; but she 
pretty frequently went out of an evening." 
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" Did she carry anything with her?" 

" A basket, my lord, William said she had ; 
I did not see her, but I know for the last 
two or three days she has been out often, 
and almost always taken something with 
her." 

" And none of you know where she 
went?" 

"No, my lord." 

" That will do. If you hear anything 
further, tell me, and no one else. Do you 
mind?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

Once more. Lord Amesbury proceeded to 
the Prefecture de Police, with what further 
intelligence he had gained; it was duly 
noted down and acted upon. 

At first it was his intention to give no one. 
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either of Agatha's or of his own family, 
any notification of what had happened. 
Vincent had gone, some weeks previously, as 
paid attache to Florence; and this Lord 
Amesbury felt, if he thought at all about it, 
as a relief, that young man being highly 
antipathetic to him. He had no friends in 
Paris; he wanted none; he would struggle 
out his own grief and his own bitter, bitter 
humiliation alone. The magnificent apparte- 
mentwsiS dismantled and shut up, the servants 
discharged, and Lord Amesbury, under a 
feigned name, took a small lodging in the 
Rue de la Pepini^re, making his where- 
. abouts known only to the police, and 
giving out that he had returned to 
England. 

But day after day went by, and no intelli- 
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gence reached him. He had felt so certain 
that it was with Robert Lane that his wife 
had fled, that he, at first, put the police on 
a wrong scent, and before their researches 
gave them a clue to the right one, much 
time was lost. He had not calculated on 
this delay, or on the effect of it upon himself, 
and as the days of total solitude and enforced 
inaction went by, his. sufferings became in- 
tolerable. 

But amid all, it seemed strange to himself 
that his feelings towards Agatha were far 
less bitter than, had he foreseen the event, 
he would have conceived possible. Now, for 
the first time, he began really to comprehend 
the wrong he had done her in joining with 
her family to force himself upon her; to 
perceive the extent of her sacrifice, the 
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worthlessness of all he had to offer her in 
.comparison with what her marriage with 
him had compelled her to resign. 

Her attachment to Robert Lane had, 
almost from its commencement, been known 
to him, and she had never pretended to 
transfer that attachment, or any part of it 
to him : he had taken her for his wife well 
knowing the state of her affections ; ' and 
what had he done, since his marriage with 
her, to make her forget Robert and attach 
her to himself? 

Might he not have foreseen all that had 
happened? was it not natural it should 
happen? To a man who had little faith in 
religious or moral obligations, when opposed 
to passion and inclination, such an inference 
must be drawn from his previous reflections; 
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and in proportion as he felt that he had 
never had the slightest real hold on Agatha, 
and that he could never more hope to obtain 
any, so did the agonizing longing after her 
exceed even the rage and thirst for vengeance 
that had been his first feelings on learning 
her elopement. 

And as his more savage impulses subsided, 
and that grief and an acute sense of wrong 
and error on his own part gained ground 
in his hearty he began to feel the sullen 
shrinking from all human sympathy and 
companionship giving way, and towards his 
brother, the kind, gentle, generous man, 
whose affection only his own cold ingratitude 
has estranged, his heart turned longingly. 
He knew him too well to fear a rebuif at 
his hands ; he knew that a word wodld bring 
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him to his side, with ready love and what 
comfort he was capable of receiving. 

So he wrote to him, and early next day 
Philip was with him, inexpressibly relieved 
by the summons, as, since the news of 
Agatha's flight had reached him, he had, 
with intense anxiety, vainly tried every 
means to discover his retreat. 

" Who is she gone vrith ? " was Philip 
Temple's inquiry, after the first few words 
of explanation had passed. 

" Who with? Robert Lane, of course !" 

" No ! " his brother replied, energetically. 
" Not with Robert most positively ! Ivy 
had a letter from him only this morning 
on the subject — ^he is in England, has not 
been out of it since his visit to us ! Good 

L2 
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Heavens! you have been all along under 
this mistake!" 

Lord Amesbury looked at him like a man 
wakened out of a heavy sleep by some 
terrible intelligence he does not yet com- 
prehend. Then he started up, threw his 
arms above his head and laughed a fearful 
laugh. 

" And I that have been thinking she was 
more sinned against than sinning ! that have 

been sentimentalising about her! a mere. 

Stay till I come back !" 

He flung on his hat, and dashed down the 
stairs without further explanation. 

His brother, thinking the best service he 
could render him would be to do as he 
desired, remained till his return. 

He came back in little more than half-an- 
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hour, in a state of frantic yet suppressed 
excitement. 

" I think I've set them on the right track 
now!" was all the explanation he would 
vouchsafe to his brother. 

Philip remained with him that night, but on 
the morrow, at Lord Amesbury's ovm desire, 
he returned to St. Germain. 

" Go back," he said, " they'll want you 
at home, and you can do me no good — no 
one can do me any good now. I must be • 
alone." 

" Promise me you'll send for me at any 
instant you may want me," Philip said ; " I 
can't go without that." 

"I will, I will!" 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHO THE MAN AT THE MOBGUE WAS LIKE. 

It was March when the fagitives left Paris : 
they then proceeded to Germany, so the 
police discovered, but it was not till May 
that Lord Amesbury could learn for a cer- 
tainty where they had temporarily settled 
down. 

On the evening of the 11th of May, Lord 
Amesbury, walking in the street, hailed a 
Nenilly omnibus, and got into it. 
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He descended a little way before reaching 
the bridge, and tamed down a shady road 
that ran along the bank of the river, which 
he followed till he came to a gate opening 
on a pretty pleasure-ground, in the midst 
of which a small house stood nearly hidden 
in trees. He walked along slowly, recon- 
noitering the ground, till he found himself 
nearly in a line with the house, which, how- 
ever, at that spot was invisible^ from the 
thickness of the shrubbery between it and ^ 
the road. 

Here he paused and looked round and 
listened. No one in sight, no sound to be 
heard but the occasional breath of the wind 
through the foliage. To vault over the low 
paling was no effort to a man of Lord Ames- 
bury's strength and activity, and having done 
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so, he quickly disappeared among the brush- 
wood. 

A mellow, lovely evening in May, warm 
and balmy as June. Already early flowers 
were blooming in the garden; Virginia stocks, 
blue nemophila, azalias, honeysuckles, and 
the first roses; blackbirds and thrushes, 
rejoicing in the safety of their nests, were 
chanting forth their latest songs, which were 
taken up by the nightingale's earliest. The 
river, its current divided by a little jungle 
of an island, poplar crowned, rippled softly 
by among its willows and sedges, and beyond 
were fading the last glowing colours the 
sunset had left behind. Surely a time and 
place of rest, and peace, and safety ! 

The drawing-room of the house looked out 
on the river, by two French windows, down 
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to the ground. At one of these, which was 
open, sat Agatha Amesbury, reading, her 
face to the window to profit by the waning 
light. She heard the door open and some 
one enter ; without turning round, she threw 
herself back in her chair, her head resting on 
the top of it, to which she also stretched her 
hands, palms upwards, sayi»g, 

*' Home so soon ! I thought I should have 
had at least an hour longer to wait ! " 

But the step came no further, and no voice 
answered her. She started up with a sudden 
sensation of fear, and turned inwards to the 
room, now dim with coming night, still 
dimmer to her eyes, accustomed to the 
stronger light without. 

A tall, large, dark figure stood between 
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her and the door, but nearer to it than to 
her. Stood silent and quite motionless. 

"Adrien?'* she exclaimed, in a tone of 
frightened appeal and inqoirj. 

The man stepped forward slowly till within 
a few paces of her, then stopped again. 

'^ Oh, my God !" she said, in an awe-struck 
whisper, dropping on her knees. 

" Get up !" Lord Amesbury said, hoarsely, 
grasping her slender wrist, till the very pain 
of it forced her to obey. 

" Do you know what Pm come for?" 

*^ Oh ! for the Lord's sake, spare me !" she 
cried, writhing in his grasp. " Oh ! I*m not fit 
to die ! Spare my life ! Do what you will 
with me, but don't murder me now! don't 
kill soul and body ! Oh ! if you ever loved 
me ! God have mercy on my soul !" 
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The fair head fell backward, a torrent of 
blood rushed from her bosom, and she sunk 
gasping on the floor, the volumes of her mag- 
nificent hair, escaped from the comb, flowing 
in their golden wealth about her. 

Lord Amesbury stooped down, kissed the 
yet warm lips, and with the bloody two-edged 
dagger cut off a long lock of the rippling 
gold, which he twisted round his fingers, and 
put into his breast. 

As he crossed the room towards the open 
window, he passed by a large glass. Good 
Heavens, how ghastly he looked ! how like — 
how like — who ? the man at the Morgue ! In 
the dim twilight it might have been the same 
face! 

Bid the sight suggest to him any idea? 
Who shall tell now ? 
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He passed through the window, and in a 
few paces reached the river bank, where some 
wooden steps led down to the water. He 
descended them, and half-mechanically washed 
the poniard and his hands ; by the time he 
had done so, a boat, which he had heard, but 
hardly heeded, coming down the stream, 
arrived nearly opposite to him. 

The boatman, half-fisherman, half-purveyor 
to the pleasure-seekers who on summer eve- 
nings come down for a cool hour on the river, 
hailed him. 

'^ A boat, monsieur ?" 

Lord Amesbury made an affirmative ges- 
ture, and was soon seated in the stern of the 
little bark, floating softly and, but for the 
regular sound of the oars, silently down the 
summer river. 
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" Do you ever find bodies of people that 
have been drov^ned here ?" he asked the boat- 
man, at length. 

" Oh ! oui, monsieur." 

" And what do you do with them ?" 

" We take them to the Morgue. Some of 
the fishermen are glad to get them, because 
they receive a reward of fifteen francs — that's 
the fixed price for a macavi, as we call them 
— but I'm not; it's a bad job, it don't pay. 
In the first place, they're almost sure to 
break the nets — it's generally entangled in our 
nets that we find them ; then it costs as 
much as ten francs to hire a cart to take 
them to the Morgue, and you lose the best 
part of a day. So you see, monsieur, what 
with the bother, and the outlay, and the 
waste of time, the thing's not worth it. I'd 
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rather let them lie, for my part. And beside 
all that, if there's any question about them 
afterwards, you may have to be called up and 
examined, and there's more bother, more 
waste of time ; c'est un embarras du diable !" 

Lord Amesbury looked at the man. Dim 
as was the light, there was still suflScieut out 
on the unshaded river for him to distinguish 
the general outlines of his face. 

It was not a bad face, by any means, 
not even a hard one. A good, ruddy, bronzed 
cpmplexion, a pair of clear hazel eyes, that 
met yours frankly, a countenance expressive 
rather of easy and somewhat indifferent tran- 
quillity, than of any more marked charac- 
teristic. 

To him the drowned man or woman was no 
man, no woman, no human creature that had 
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lived and breathed, and that must have 
suffered horribly, morally or physically— pro- 
bably both — ere it had come to this. It was 
simply a macaviy an article of commerce, of 
questionable value, and entailing considerable 
trouble and expense in the disposing of it. 
Altogether, a commodity rather to be avoided, 
by a sensible economist, than sought. 

"How do they generally come here?'' 
Lord Amesbury asked ; " I mean, what is the 
commonest cause of their deaths?" 

" Ah ! savoir !"* the man said, shrugging 
his shoulders; "sometimes it is accident, in 
hot weather especially, when people bathe in 
the evening, and get cramp, or are carried 
out of their depth, or caught in the weeds. 

* A word used by the lower order in France, signifying 
that a thing is doubtful, not easily to be accounted for. 
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Then, no doubt, there's sometimes foul play 
— jealousies, quarrels — que sais je? But, I 
take it, the greater number are suicides. In 
winter, when a man or a woman has a love^ 
quarrel, or when there's a husband or parents 
in the way, they light a rechaud and asphyxify 
themselves; in summer, they throw them- 
selves into the river. C'est bien bete, tout de 
m6me ! As if that advanced them any- 
thing!" 

Down the still stream they floated till the 
red and gold of the west was merged into a 
faintly-luminous background to the tapering 
black poplars, and the moon had risen, deli- 
cately threading her silent way through the 
trembling world of stars. 

Then Lord Amesbury bid the boatman put 
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him on shore ; he paid him liberally, and as 
the man rowed away, he nodded, saying, 

"A une autre fois, monsieur! My name 
is Jaques Bonaventure, I live at Asnidres, by 
the bridge." 

" C'est bien !" 

Soon the plash of the oars died into silence. 
Lord Amesbury sat down on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, and began to pass in review the 
events of the last few hours. 

He had no near, keen, vivid recollection 
of anything in them but Agatha's cry, and 
her face as she lay dead. The memory of 
these was so intense that it threw all the 
others into distance and indistinctness, as 
things that had happened long ago. The cry 
and the face were ever before him, yet, 
strange as it may appear, he did not yet fully 
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realize the idea of her being dead. Once the 
notion vagnely floated across his brain, 

'' What will she think when she hears of 
thisr 

As yet he felt little remorse. It seemed 
to him as if all things had conspired to bring 
about this event, as if it was the natural ter- 
mination of the history of such a union as 
theirs' had been. He felt no fears for him« 
self, no desire to escape, no thought even of 
the likelihood of pursuit ; he had a purpose 
before him, which he would proceed to exe- 
cute presently ; but, in the meantime, there 
was no hurry ; he would sit here awhile, and 
think it all over. 

He had not the slightest notion as to the 
locality where he found himself; but that 
was of no consequence, one place would do 
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as well as another for what he was about, so 
long as he was safe from disturbance. 

The land was low and flat, and soon be- 
came wrapped in chill white mist so thickly, 
that wh€|n, after a time, he looked up, he 
could distinguish nothing beyond a few paces. 
He heard the frogs loud in the marshes, and 
occasionally the drop of one into the river, 
among the sedges. He heard a dog howl- 
ing wofuUy in the distance, and presently 
the regular " crop-crop " of a grazing beast, 
horse or ox, approaching him. ^Nfearer and 
nearer it came, looming through the mist, 
step by step, as it eat away the grass before 
it ; when it was close, he put up his arm to 
turn it away, and the frightened creature, 
with a sidelong start and snort of terror, fled 
off again into the white cloud. 
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Thus he sat through the gliding hours, 
till the dew lay thick on him, and the 
moisture pearled his dark curling hair. The 
moon began to wane, and he knew that the 
darkest hour of night was near. He would 
not wait for that, for numbed, half-stupified 
as he felt, he thought if total dar}^ness came 
on him, he might lose himself and wander 
he knew not whither, and that would not suit 
his plans at all. 

He got up from his seat, stiff and chilled 
to the bone, made his way straight to 
the river, paused an instant, and plunged 
in. 

Next morning betimes, Jaques Bonaven- 
ture went to see to the state of his nets. 
They were fouled by some heavy body, and 
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Jaques sacri^^ wrathfuUy as he drew them 
in cautiously. 

" It's my luck ! I'll lay any money it's 
a macave /" he muttered. " Ay, I was sure 
of it! I've half a mind to tumble it back 
again; there's many would be glad of the 
chance of finding it. Tiens, tiens ! mais c'est 
mon monsieur d'hier soir! quel dommage! 
Come, I'll haul him up and take him to 
the Morgue, par amitie !" 

So to the Morgue Jaques took him, and 
there for two days he lay on the slab where 
a few months back he had seen the stranger 
lay, and the man charged to examine the 
body and the clothes was struck by the 
strange general likeness between the two 
bodies — even the long lock of golden hair 
was not wanting. 
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On the eyening of the eecond day, Philip 
Temple came and recognised the corpse, and 
took it away and buried it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" PASS ON, WEAK HEART, AND LEAVE ME 
WHERE I LIE." 

Two years have passed away, and Philip 
and Ivy Temple, once more Lord and Lady 
Amesbury, are again established at Bury- 
meade Chase. 

Preparations are being made, though not 
on a very elaborate scale, for the christening 
of the second child, a girl, to whom Mr. 
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Chaplin is to be godfather, Horatia and Hope 
godmothers. 

Mr. Chaplin's pride and delight on the 
occasion are intense, and he is devoting the 
chief part of his time and attention to the 
cultivation of a set of exotics which are to 
furnish a bouquet worthy of the occasion; 
keeping some back, forcing others forward, 
nipping off superfluous buds and shoots, 
giving air and water, sun and shade, to each 
in the exact proportion it requires, grumbling 
over blight, and fly, and mildew, and, in 
short, making himself as surlily happy as a 
man can do. 

Dr. Lane is equally happy in his own 
more genial fashion, having more than one 
reason to make him so. His step is as brisk 
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as ever, his eye as bright and keen, and the 
only difference you see is a still more ela- 
borate tracery of lines around it, a whiter 
tint in his hair, and a certain increase of the 
development below his chest, which, as he 
leans back in his chair after dinner, with his 
thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, he beats a 
tattoo upon with his fingers. 

Hopie has forgotten the existence of the 
Reverend Mr. Pugsby (who, to avoid the 
consequences arising from some transactions 
of his, disapproved by the agents of the law, 
has gone to America, to edify the backwoods), 
dresses like other people, dearly loves a 
dance, and has entirely ceased to consider 
that her mission on the earth is to bring 
her father round to " the truth," by " tri- 

VOL. III. M 
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halations " of her infliction, or to instruct 
her elders in theology. 

The boys have scrambled on, with various 
ups and downs — Georgy, of course, climbing 
the highest and falling the lowest — on the 
whole, pretty satisfactorily; and Harry can 
be clean and have whole clothes (or nearly 
so) when the occasion requires ; and as for 
Baby, she is Baby still, and will proba- 
bly remain so for any number of years to 
come. 

Once more, Ivy, Horatia, and Robert, visit 
the site for the model cottage, which is now 
in process of erection, but on a greatly 
enlarged and improved scale, being evidently 
intended for the reception of occupants of 
another class to those for which^ it was 
originally designed ; and in proportion to its 
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increased size and importance, seems to be 
the increase of interest attached to it 
by all. 

" I must have the conservatory, Robert," 
Horatia says; "just look how the sun falls 
on that west wall ! The spot's made for it ! 
And there can be an opening made from the 
drawing-room into it, and it can be an arch 
of trellis-work, with a vine growing over 
it. Fancy how pretty ! It needn't be big, 
you know ; a wee one will do, at all events 
to commence with. And it'll be so nice 
for you to smoke in, when it's too cold in the 
garden !" 

** Well, but what about the stable and 
coach-house 1" 

" Oh ! we can wait another year for them, 

M 2 
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if it's necessary. Papa '11 accommodate ns 
in that way for the present." 

" Miss Temple, for your slave to hear is 
to obey. Nevertheless, I would humbly sug- 
gest " 

** No, don't suggest. A suggestion in the 
shape of a remonstrance is the thing, of all 
others, I detest. An insidious, sneaking 
thing, that doesn't dare to speak out boldly, 
but that comes to thwart you more teasingly 
than an open opposition ! Now, I've let you 
have your own way in the rest of the 
house, so you must let me have mine in 
this!" 

" * 0, ye gods and little fishes !' my own 
way, quotha ? What about the bow- window, 
and the hall, and the chimney-piece in the 
drawing-room, and the ?" 
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"Heavens! how the man does stun one 
with talk — there, there, that'll do ! Let me 
see, the conservatory will commence here, 
and reach to the end of the wall there, close 
to where Ivy stands. Just step it, Robert, 
and see how many feet it makes." 

Robert does as he is bid, quite as a matter 
of course, and receives and notes down what 
other orders it pleases Horatia to issue, and 
seems to think it extremely pleasant to be 
thus commanded. And by and by they all 
saunter quietly home through the woods — 
through the woods and along the winding 
path Agatha traversed so few years ago, that 
day she and Robert met for the last time : 
and no shadow of her rises before Robert's 
eyes now, I suppose because he has so often 
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come along that path since, to visit his 
fianc^. 

Spring has glided into summer. Further 
and more important festivities, though of an 
entirely domestic character, have taken place 
at Burymeade, and a young couple have 
started on their honeymoon trip, which they 
take in a peculiar fashion, having purchased 
a carriole and horse at Calais, with which 
they propose to make a two or three months' 
excursion, chiefly through the vineyards of 
" summer France." 

A few days' easy travel took them to 
Paris, where they meant to spend a week ere 
proceeding further, and see all that was best 
worth seeing, or at least all that was likely 
to interest them most. 

One day they went to Pere-la-Chaise. Up 
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the hill they strolled, pausing at the top to 
view the great city lying at their feet — the 
city of the living beneath, and overlooked 
by the city of the dead — and the twin 
cemetery of Montmartre, raising its head 
also above the level of the town, so few 
miles oif. 

As they descended, their attention was 
caught by the figure of a woman kneeling by 
a lowly grave, a little distance from the path. 
Her face was turned from them, but by her 
attitude, and the movement of her head and 
figure, they could see she was weeping 
bitterly. 

Respecting her grief, they slackened their 
pace, and silenced their happy talk as they 
passed her ; then Robert cast a look back ; 
the woman had risen and turned, and he 
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saw that the mourner was Clemence, and 
that the headstone of the grave bore one 
word — 

AGATHA. 



THE END. 
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